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SUBJECT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  OF  THE  DISPO¬ 
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BY  JACOB  DEWEES,  M.  D. 


“  The  West  derives  from  the  East  supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort; 
and,  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  consequence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se¬ 
cure  enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets  for  its  own  productions  to  the  weight,  in¬ 
fluence,  and  the  maritime  strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Union,  directed  by  a 
an  indissoluble  community  of  interest  as  one  Nation.” — Washikgtok. 
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Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  ss. 

Be  it  Remembered,  That  oi\  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December,  Anno 
Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  Jacob  Dewees,  M.  D.,  of  the 
said  district,  hath  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  title  of  which  is  in 
the  words  following,  to  wit :  “  Railroads  for  Philadelphia  !  An  Appeal  to  the 
Common  Sense  and  Justice  of  the  Voters  of  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of 
Internal  Improvements  and  of  the  Disposition  of  the  Public  Domain.  By  Jacob 
Dewees,  M.  D.”  The  right  whereof  he  claims  as  author,  in  conformity  with  an  Act 
of  Congress,  entitled  “  An  Act  to  amend  the  several  Acts  respecting  copy-rights.” 
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TO  THE  READER. 

The  following  articles  were  originally  intended  to  appear  as 
a  series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
through  the  daily  press  ;  but  the  rapidity,  (and  in  my  opinion 
the  rashness)  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  City  Councils  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  project  of  the  Central  Railroad,  has  induced  me  to 
publish  them  in  a  more  permanent  shape,  and  to  abide  the 
sober  second  thoughts  of  an  intelligent  community.  This  ex¬ 
planation  will  account  for  their  appearance  in  the  epistolary 
form. 

Circumstances  have  given  me  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
topography  of  the  mountain  region,  and  of  the  country  lying 
west  of  Pennsylvania,  and  made  me  acquainted  with  the  wants 
and  commerce  of  the  Great  West.  I  have  no  personal  interest 
in  any  existing  or  projected  public  work,  and  I  merely  venture 
to  bear  testimony  to  “  that  which  I  do  know,”  in  the  hope  that 
the  views  advanced  may  correct  certain  false  notions  on  the 
subject  of  Internal  Improvements,  which  are  fraught,  in  my 
opinion,  with  extensive  injury  to  important  public  as  well  as 
private  interests. 

JACOB  DEWEES. 

Trappe,  Montgomery  County ,  Pa. 

December  26,  1846. 
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LETTERS 


TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


LETTER  I. 

/ 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  a  debt  of  41,000,000  of  dollars — the  tax  col¬ 
lector  does  not  let  you  forget  this — nor  need  I  tell  you  that  this 
debt  was  caused  by  the  Pennsylvania  “Improvement  system.” 
You  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  passed  laws  last  winter,  authorizing  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Harrisburg  to 
Pittsburg,  upon  the  main  line  of  the  state  canal,  if  it  should  be 
thought  best  to  do  so ;  conditioning  that  fifteen  miles  of  the 
road  should  be  put  under  contract  at  Harrisburg,  and  fifteen 
Iniles  at  Pittsburg,  and  3,000,000  of  dollars  of  the  stock  be  sub¬ 
scribed  for  before  July  next;  and  if  these  conditions  should  not 
be  complied  with,  then  it  is  provided  that  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  construct  a 
road  from  Cumberland  (Maryland)  to  Pittsburg. 

The  fact  that  the  effects  of  the  canals  and  railroads  in  the 
States  of  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  those  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  circumscribing  the  trade  of  Pittsburg,  so  as  to  allow 
but  a  small  portion  of  western  trade  to  concentrate  upon  the 
city  of  Pittsburg,  impressed  many  persons  with  the  belief  that 
the  inducements  offered  by  the  trade  of  Pittsburg — notwith¬ 
standing  the  claims  set  up  for  the  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  ex¬ 
tensions — would  not  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  incur  the  cost  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  And 
when  the  State  of  Virginia  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Richmond  and  Guyandotte  railroad,  the  opi¬ 
nion  became  prevalent  that  the  interests  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohia  Railroad  Company,  would  dictate  a  connection  with  the 
Richmond  and  Guyandotte  road,  by  way  of  the  south  branch 
of  the  Potomac;  the  inducements  offered  to  the  Baltimore  com¬ 
pany,  by  drawing  off  the  trade  from  the  Ohio  river  at  the  city 
of  Cincinnati  by  this  route,  being  more  highly  advantageous  to 
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the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  than  any  amount  of 
trade  which  Baltimore  could  draw,  under  any  circumstances, 
from  Pittsburg.  It  was  believed  that  the  combined  effects  of 
the  Richmond  and  Guyandotte  road,  and  the  State  of  Ohio 
canals  and  railroads,  upon  the  trade  of  Pittsburg,  would  be  such 
as  to  render  groundless  all  fears  entertained  in  relation  to  the 
Baltimore  Company’s  extending  a  road  to  Pittsburg.  And' 
when  it  was  found  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  Pennsylvania 
road  and  the  “  right  of  way”  did  not  allow  of  extending  either 
road  beyond  Pittsburg,  coupled  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  has  for  years 
past  cleared  the  city  of  Pittsburg  of  produce  as  early  in  the 
season  a>s  the  month  of  July,  so  that  many  boats  would  return 
empty  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  whilst  the  New  York  canal 
continued  to  be  fully  employed  throughout  the  whole  season — it 
was  reasonably  contended  that  neither  of  these  charters  would 
be  complied  with,  and  thus  it  was  supposed  that  the  State  would 
be  saved  from  the  bad  effects  of  laws  passed  under  the  pressure 
of  high  excitement,  in  which  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
were  lost  sight  of. 

These  hopes  for  the  best  must  now  be  dismissed;  for  the 
councils  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  have  passed  an  ordinance 
authorizing  the  subscription  by  the  city  of  $1,500,000  of  stock 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  which,  added  to  the 
$1,500,000  to  be  subscribed  for  by  individuals,  will  secure  the 
charter  of  said  road.  That  the  city  councils  should  authorize 
a  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  not 
caused  much  surprise,  although  many  sober-minded  men  oppo¬ 
sed  the  measure ;  for  it  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  that  the 
members  of  assembly  from  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  have,  upon  all  occasions,  not  only  voted  appropriations  to 
the  main  line  of  canal,  but,  in  order  to  secure  these  appropria¬ 
tions,  they  have  voted  for  every  wild  canal  project,  however 
limited  and  local  the  interests  involved  might  be,  as  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  carrying  the  main  line  of  canal  across  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  river  into  and  through  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  over  dale 
and  through  a  mountain,  will  shQw;  though  the  money  expend¬ 
ed  upon  that  fraud  on  the  commonwealth  would  nearly  have 
completed  the  main  line  of  canal  to  the  town  of  Beaver,  and 
would  thus  have  connected  the  miscalled  Erie  extension  with  \ 
the  Pennsylvania  main  line  of  canal.  The  appropriations  to 
the  Beaver  and  Erie  canal,  without  having  first  secured  a  con¬ 
nection  with  the  main  line,  are  cases  in  which  the  daily  opera¬ 
tions  of  that  canal  show  how  small  is  the  interest  Philadelphia 
has  in  it.  The  reckless  legislation  that  abandoned  the  interest 
of  the  State,  in  the  disposal  of  the  Beaver  and  Erie  canal  to  a 
company,  in  which  the  city  and  county  representatives  partici- 
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pated,  proves  how  low  State  advantages  were  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  this  canal. 
Yet  it  ought  to  be  a  subject  of  some  surprise  that  councils 
should  have  made  the  appropriation  of  $1,500,000,  at  a  time 
when  the  unpropitious  results  and  overwhelming  disasters  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  wake  of  State  appropriations,  are  yet  so  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  all  men  ;  and  that  they  should  not  have 
studied  the  lesson  of  prudence  which  the  Pennsylvania  im¬ 
provement  system  ought  to  have  taught  them,  argues  a  want  of 
caution  that  may  cause  years  of  regret. 

Had  the  facts  relating  to  the  Pennsylvania  main  line  of  canal 
been  recollected,  it  would  have  been  found  that  all  the  antici¬ 
pations  in  relation  to  the  proceeds  of  this  canal,  and  all  the  as¬ 
surances  that  the  State  would  never  be  taxed  one  dollar  on  its 
account,  are  falsified,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  canal  trebles  the 
estimate  made  before  ground  was  broke  upon  it.  The  pros¬ 
tration  of  State  credit — the  abandonment  of  the  Beaver  and 
Erie,  the  North  Branch  and  Wisconisco  canals — the  sale  under 
the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer  of  nearly  $6,000,000  of  bank, 
bridge,  and  other  stock  (par  value),  not  realizing  more  than 
about  $870,000 — the  refusal  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  to  sell  the  main  line  and  the  Delaware  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  State  improvement,  the  main  line  being  afterwards 
brought  under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  by  a  vote  of  the 
people,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  casting  a  large  majority  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  s?ile,  which  sale  could  not  even  be  effected  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  State  debts.  These  bitter  facts  truly  render  it  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  surprise  that  councils  did  not  profit  by  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  such  an  array  of  disasters,  humiliating  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  pride — destructive  of  Pennsylvania  property.  Could 
they  not  have  paused  one  moment  before  they  compromised  the 
city  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  railroad,  excepting  the  $1,500,000 
to  be  subscribed  for  bv  individuals?  Such  will  doubtless  be 
the  effect  of  the  late  ordinance — for  it  is  within  the  experience 
of  all,  that  where  a  State,  a  county,  or  a  city,  shows  a  readiness 
to  enter  upon  large  enterprises,  individual  capital  is  always 
withheld,  except  in  loans.  Admitting  this  to  be  the  fact,  by 
what  force  of  reasoning  can  it  be  demonstrated  that  the  credit 
of  the  city  will  be  sustained  in  so  vast  a  project  as  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  road,  and  the  extensions  which  will  be  required  be¬ 
yond  Pittsburg  to  insure  profits,  when  the  credit  of  the  State 
was  prostrated  by  like  undertakings  within  the  borders  of  the 
State  alone?  Besides  all  this,  should  it  so  happen  that  great 
and  unforeseen  difficulties  should  present  themselves  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  road,  or  that  the  road  should  not  at  once  yield 
the  anticipated  trade,  and  neither  realize  a  profit,  nor  give  to 
the  canal  the  impulse  which  will  be  necessary  to  pay  off'  the 
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State  debts,  what  guarantee  can  councils  have  that  popular  cla¬ 
mour  will  not  demand  a  sale  of  the  road,  when  such  difficulties 
as  the  State  has  already  experienced  in  her  financial  embar¬ 
rassment,  shall  present  themselves  to  the  city  1  And  when  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  sale  of  the  road  will  be  brought 
about,  leaving  a  large  debt  to  be  provided  for  by  taxes  alone, 
with  a  loss  of  all  the  hopes  of  value  which  attach  to  the  road 
in  future,  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  the  State  if  her 
works  had  been  sold,  a  double  cause  of  regret  would  present  it¬ 
self  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia — the  loss  of  city  credit,  to 
keep  sad  company  with  that  of  the  State  ! 

The  indiscretion  to  which  you,  the  people,  were  driven  by 
specious  and  speculating  politicians,  which  w~as  manifested 
when  you  voted  to  sell  the  public  works,  is  as  gross  as  that  of 
an  individual  who  should  sell  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice,  or  give 
away  his  house,  his  store-houses,  together  with  his  out-houses, 
all  of  which  add  vastly  to  the  value  of  the  whole  farm,  because 
no  rent  is  paid,  or  for  the  reason  that  the  tenants  either  squan¬ 
dered  the  money  which  was  appropriated  to  finish  the  improve¬ 
ments,  or  perhaps  put  it  in  their  own  pockets — whereas  the 
true  remedy  would  be,  only  to  change  tenants!  And  the  pre¬ 
sent  project  of  a  railroad  along  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal,  may  aptly  be  compared  to  the  stroke  of  policy  of  the 
farmer,  who  having  already  a  large  house  upon  a  large  and 
extended  farm,  should  build  still  a  larger  house,  close  adjoining 
the  old  one,  or  allow  one  of  his  sons  to  do  so,  instead  of  build¬ 
ing  his  house  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  farm,  where  it  would 
not  only  be  of  greater  value  to  the  son,  but  would  profit  the 
whole  family  more. 

I  do  not  mean  to  contend,  that  the  road  in  itself,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  other  roads,  would  have  a  bad  effect.  But  I  mean 
to  show  that  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  will 
absorb  the  means  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  construction 
of  other  roads,  which  will  promise  a  surer  return  to  the  city 
for  the  money  expended,  as  well  as  greater  advantages  in  trade. 

As  it  has  been  claimed  for  the  Pennsylvania  road,  that  it  will 
be  the  means  of  paying  off  the  State  debt,  I  mean  also  to  show 
how  the  application  of  the  money  required  in  the  Pennsylvania 
road  to  other  roads — together  with  other  means  for  which  I  shall 
contend — will  have  the  effect  of  paying  off  the  State  debt  much 
more  certainly  and  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time,  than  can 
be  claimed  for  the  Pennsylvania  road.  But  it  is  my  main  ob¬ 
ject  to  secure  your  good  opinion  and  active  exertions  in  favour 
of  the  roads  I  shall  contend  for ;  the  routes  of  which,  in  their 
general  bearing,  with  some  reasons  for  their  adoption,  I  will 
attempt  to  give  in  a  few  letters  addressed  to  you  upon  the 
agitated  question  of  constructing  railroads  within  the  borders 
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of  Pennsylvania,  having  for  their  object  western  trade,  in  which 
I  shall  claim  for  Pennsylvania,  the  western  States  and  the  whole 
Union ,  in  the  advantages  to  be  conferred  by  those  roads,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  AN  EQUAL  BEARING  ALL  ROUND. 


LETTER  II. 

After  so  much  money  has  been  expended  by  States  and  by 
companies,  in  what  is  called  the  “  internal  improvement  sys¬ 
tem,”  it  shall  yet  be  required,  that  one  or  more  railroads  should 
be  constructed,  in  which  the  public  good  shall  be  sustained; 
for  which  roads  it  shall  be  claimed,  that  the  leading  interests 
of  cities,  of  States,  and  of  the  United  States,  will  be  maintained 
with  an  approximation  towards  an  equal  bearing  all  round — such 
works  must  necessarily  be  of  a  widely  extended  character. 

A  large  sore  always  requires  a  large  plaster  to  cover  it,  with¬ 
out  which  it  cannot  be  cured.  To  secure  advantages  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  extent  of  the  roads,  wdiich  I  believe  to  be  essen¬ 
tially  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  equity  amongst  the  States, 
I  propose  to  commence  the  roads  I  shall  contend  for  at  the  city 
of  Philadelphia;  thence  by  the  shortest  and  best  route  to  and 
through  the  Girard  coal  lands  to  the  town  of  Williamsport  on 
the  Susquehanna  river  (Pennsylvania ;)  thence  along  the  courses 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  Clarion  river  to  the  Alleghany  river ; 
thence  up  the  Alleghany  river  and  French  creek,  to  the  table¬ 
land  dividing  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Mississippi  river, 
providing  for  a  branch  to  Pittsburg,  upon  the  Ohio  river,  and  a 
branch  to  Erie  upon  Lake  Erie;  thence  along  the  course  of  the 
table-land,  (which  is  perfectly  flat  and  lies  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,)  to  upper  Sandusky,  (Ohio;)  thence  to  Fort  Finley, 
thence  down  Blanchard  river  to  the  Auglaize  river,  and  across 
the  Auglaize  river  due  west  to  the  Miami  canal. 

From  the  head-waters  of  French  creek  to  the  Miami  canal 
the  distance  is  about  240  miles.  Along  the  whole  of  this  dis¬ 
tance,  not  more  than  three  or  four  bridges  will  be  required  of 
seventy-five  feet  long,  except  that  crossing  the  Auglaize  river, 
which  will  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long.  Very  little  exca¬ 
vation  or  filling  up  will  be  necessary  in  grading  this  part  of  the 
road;  perhaps  it  will  not  require  the  expenditure  of  one  keg  of 
blasting  powder. 

In  this  distance  of  240  miles,  the  road  will  cross  at  right 
angles  the  Beaver  and  Erie  canal,  the  Cleveland  and  Ports¬ 
mouth  canal,  and  the  contemplated  Cleveland  and  Columbus 
railroad.  This  road  will,  when  completed,  naturally  become 
branches  of  the  road  I  contend  for.  My  road  will  also  cross 
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the  Mad  river  and  Sandusky  railroad,  which  will  then  also  be¬ 
come  branches  to  Sandusky  city  on  Lake  Erie,  and  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio  river.  It  will  cross  the  Miami  canal, 
a  canal  also  running  through  the  State  of  Ohio  from  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  to  the  city  of  Toledo,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie. 

From  the  Miami  canal  to  the  Mississippi  river  two  roads 
ought  to  be  continued,  the  one  by  a  western,  and  the  other  by 
a  south-western  route.  The  line  of  the  western  route  would 
lay  from  the  Miami  canal  to  Fort  Wayne,  (Indiana,)  where 
it  will  cross  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal;  thence  in  a  due  west 
course  to  Peoria,  Illinois;  thence  to  such  point  upon  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river  as  shall  afford  the  greatest  facilities  to  the  States  of 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  This  latter  part  of  the  route,  after  leav¬ 
ing  Fort  Wayne,  will  cross  numberless  streams,  emptying  into 
the  Wabash  river  from  the  north  and  north-west,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  point  of  size  is  Eel  river  and  the  Tippecanoe  river. 
Like  that  portion  of  the  route  through  Ohio,  it  will  require  lit¬ 
tle  expense  in  bridging  or  grading,  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
road  from  French  creek  to  the  Mississippi,  river  can  be  laid  in 
straight  lines  of  great  length,  and  upon  a  grade  for  miles  to¬ 
gether  as  low  as  tw*o  feet,  and,  perhaps,  in  no  instance  higher 
than  ten  feet.  A  branch  from  the  main  road  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Tippecanoe  river  to  Michigan  city,  would  be  important 
not  only  to  a  highly  fertile  country,  but  it  would  connect  with 
it  Lake  Michigan. 

The  southern  branch  of  this  road,  commencing  at  the  Miami 
canal,  should  proceed  thence  to  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  and 
thence  to  St.  Louis.  On  this  route,  between  the  Miami  canal 
and  Indianapolis,  the  road  would  afford  an  outlet  to  a  vast  ex¬ 
tent  of  country,  that  can  boast  as  rich  a  soil  as  any  portion  of 
the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  road  on  this  part  of  the 
route  being  on  a  slope,  extending  from  the  table-land  to  Lake 
Erie,  will  cross  the  St.  Mary  river  near  the  Ohio  and  Indiana 
state  line;  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south-west  from  this  point  it 
will  cross  the  Wabash  river,  whence  in  its  course  to  the  city  of 
Indianapolis  it  will  be  on  the  table-land,  dividing  the  waters  of 
the  Wabash  and  Ohio  rivers.  This  whole  route  being  of  a 
character  so  level,  that  an  artificial  elevation  of  the  road  will  . 
be  required  in  order  to  attain  a  sufficient  height  to  cross  the 
Miami  canal — and  taking  ground  near  the  heads  of  streams — 
no  bridging  of  any  consequence  will  be  required. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  to  branch  off  from  the  Miami  canal 
line  at  Upper  Sandusky,  by  way  of  the  town  of  St.  Mary,  near 
the  summit  of  the  Miami  canal  to  Indianapolis,  the  road  can 
be  carried  almost  upon  a  level ;  the  character  of  country  being 
the  same  as  that  on  the  Miami  branch.  The  difference  is,  that 
the  Miami  canal  route  will  require  60  miles  less  of  railroad,  whilst 
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the  Sandusky  route  will  shorten  the  distance  to  the  eastern 
markets  from  Indianapolis,  about  20  miles. 

The  road  from  Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis,  will  require  more 
bridging  than  any  other  portion  of  the  road  after  leaving  French 
creek — the  grading  being  by  no  means  difficult.  Upon  the 
whole  route,  all  serious  obstructions  to  the  grading  of  the  road 
are  overcome,  when  the  table-land  at  the  head  waters  of  French 
creek  is  reached. 

I  now  intend  to  show,  that  a  railroad  laid  upon  this  route, 
will  have  the  effect  of  vastly  benefiting  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  city  of  New  York,  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri — that  the 
United  States  will  receive  from  this  road,  when  completed,  not 
only  benefits  of  a  general  character,  but  such  as  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  highly  important  interests  of  the  government — 
producing  an  equality  of  bearing  all  round,  a  feature,  which, 
in  a  grand  scheme  of  internal  improvement,  ought  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  So  long  as  you  shall  be  oppressed  by  burdensome 
taxes, — the  cause  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  main  line  of 
the  Pennsylvania  canal,  an  improvement  which  may,  in  point 
of  fact,  be  worth  to  the  State  all  it  cost,  in  the  additional  re¬ 
sources  it  has  developed  along  its  course, — yet,  nevertheless, 
when  the  effects  of  this  canal  has  been  such  as  to  render  the 
public  lands  highly  desirable,  and  add  vastly  to  the  value  of 
the  new  States,  for  which  you  receive  no  corresponding  equi¬ 
table  return,  you  owe  it  to  yourselves,  and  to  your  posterity, 
that  you  should  at  once  make  a  demand  for  public  lands, 
to  aid  in  the  further  construction  of  improvements,  that  shall 
go  to  benefit  the  Public  Domain  and  the  new  States  ;  and  when 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  advantages  of  a  railroad,  will  be  of 
equal  importance  to  the  new  States  and  to  the  United  States, 
with  any  benefits  that  shall  result  from  the  road  to  your  own 
State,  to  your  city  and  the  Atlantic  cities  generally — you  are 
in  duty  bound  to  insist  upon  a  compliance  with  your  equitable 
claims  in  the  Public  Lands. 


LETTER  III. 

, 

Vast  as  the  advantages  may  be,  of  the  roads  I  shall  contend 
for,  to  the  Atlantic  cities  and  to  the  old  States,  I  will  show' 
that  the  bearing  all  around  will  be  equal;  and  that  they  are  as 
important  to  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  as  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Atlantic  cities  generally. 

The  advantages  to  the  western  States,  will  be  in  the  saving 
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of  both  time  and  money,  compared  with  a  northern  route  to 
the  eastern  cities  by  way  of  the  Lakes,  or  by  a  southern  route 
by  way  of  the  Ohio  river  to  Pittsburg,  to  Philadelphia  or 
Baltimore.  The  distance  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis  would 
be  shortened,  by  actual  measurement,  compared  with  any 
route  through  the  State  of  New  York,  and  by  way  of  the 
Lakes,  allowing  for  a  railroad  from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  about 
450  miles,  and  to  Peoria,  it  would  be  nearly  400  miles. 

The  advantages  conferred  upon  the  merchant,  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  road  by  the  route  I  propose,  would  fall  far 
short  of  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  the  farmer. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  country  lying  west  of  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  canal,  embracing  a  large  portion  of  the  State  of  Il¬ 
linois,  and  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Iowa, — the  outlet  for 
produce  is  either  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  or  the  Ohio  river 
and  Pennsylvania  canal  to  Philadelphia.  You  know  that  but 
a  small  portion  of  wheat  and  pork,  which  is  the  staple  of  this 
country,  finds  its  way  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  by  way  of 
the  Pennsylvania  canal,  compared  with  the  large  amount  of 
the  surplus  of  the  country  passing  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  damage  to  both  wheat  and  pork,  sometime 
amounting  to  a  total  loss.  The  road  would  not  only  induce  to 
an  increased  surplus,  but  would  open  a  communication  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  so  that  this  wheat  and  pork,  would  find  a 
market  in  Philadelphia,  or  New  York,  and  be  landed  in  a 
foreign  port,  before,  under  present  circumstances,  it  would 
leave  the  farm. 

To  this  portion  of  the  west,  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  with 
its  extensions  to  the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  and  Cleveland,  will 
afford  no  relief,  nor  add  one  advantage.  The  country  lying 
east  and  south  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  in  the  States  of 
Indiana  and  Ohio,  has  outlets  by  artificial  avenues  to  lake  Erie, 
— on  the  north  to  New  York;  on  the  south  to  New  Orleans,  or 
by  w^ay  of  the  Ohio  river  to  Philadelphia,  and  to  Baltimore. 
The  advantages  to  this  country  are  such,  as  are  claimed  for 
the  country  lying  west  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal — in  cut¬ 
ting  short  distances,  and  in  the  exchange  of  equivalents.  This 
country,  west  of  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  having  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Sandusky  and  Cincinnati  railroad,  the  Miami 
canal,  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  with  its  extensions,  can  do 
little  to  counteract  the  current  of  trade  carried  through  these 
avenues.  That  the  Pennsylvania  road  will  facilitate  trade  in 
the  absence  of  a  more  enlarged  line  of  railroad  looking  to  the 
west  for  trade,  cannot  be  denied  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  if  such 
enlarged  railroad  should  ever  be  constructed  through  the 
northern  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  extending  westward, 
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that  the  Pennsylvania  road  will  have  to  contend  against  a  most 
formidable  rival,  causing  the  entire  loss  of  interest  to  the 
stockholders  on  the  cost  of  the  road.  To  the  States  of  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  the  road  I  contend  for  would  have  one  highly  im¬ 
portant  advantage,  with  which  the  Pennsylvania  road  can 
have  no  connection,  which  is,  that  a  vast  extent  of  territory  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  having  a  soil  as  fertile  as  any  portion  of 
the  western  States,  has  been  kept  back  from  being  settled.  1 
mean  the  table-land,  running  from  the  head  waters  of  French 
creek  to  Upper  Sandusky,  and  the  land  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
lying  in  the  angle  made  by  the  Miami,  and  Wabash  and  Erie 
canal  immediately  north-east  of  Indianapolis.  A  road  through 
this  country  would  render  the  whole  of  it  highly  available 
and  add  vastly  to  the  resources  of  the  States  of  Ohio  and  In¬ 
diana. 

Such  advantages  ought  not  to  be  disregarded,  when  a  large 
outlay  is  required,  as  must  be  the  case  in  the  construction  of 
the  Pennsylvania  road;  because  they  are  of  a  character  to 
indemnify  for  the  cost  of  the  road.  To  construct  a  railroad 
upon  a  line  of  improvement,  by  which  the  country  is  rendered 
easy  of  access,  as  is  the  case  along  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal,  and  not  secure  such  an  additional  amount  of  trade  as 
shall  maintain  the  profits  of  both  improvements  beyond  a  doubt, 
can  only  be  justified  when  no  new  resources  remain  to  be  de¬ 
veloped. 


LETTER  IV. 

I  will  now  show  that  there  are  resources  of  a  highly  valu¬ 
able  character,  not  only  such  as  are  buried  deep  in  the  earth, 
but  that  a  wide-spread  surface  within  the  borders  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  now  sustaining  a  sparse  population,  will,  by  such  in¬ 
gress  and  egress  as  the  road  contended  for  should  give  it,  soon 
add  largely  to  the  trade  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  sustain 
a  dense  and  happy  population. 

Should,  however,  the  Pennsylvania  road  be  constructed  at  a 
vast  cost  to  the  exclusion  of  new  resources,  within  the  borders 
of  the  State,  looking  to  the  west  alone  for  profits,  and  whilst 
this,  the  only  object  contended  for,  is  rendered  doubtful  of  suc¬ 
cess  by  the  combined  effects  of  the  improvements,  by  'which 
the  trade  of  Pittsburg  is  surrounded  and  cut  off,  you  will  not 
only  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  revenue  of  the  State 
crippled  in  its  resources  by  a  falling  off  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
main  line  of  canal — of  beholding  in  the  future,  endless  taxation  to 
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meet  the  interest  of  the  State  debt  alone,  and  company  improve¬ 
ments  conflicting  withthe  interest  of  Slate  improvements;  butyou 
will  see  the  money  absorbed  in  a  work  yielding  no  additional 
resources  within  our  borders,  that  should  have  aided  in  the 
construction  of  a  road,  prolific  of  new  resources  of  wealth,  and 
which,  if  constructed  upon  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity 
that  I  shall  claim  for  it,  would  in  a  short  time  pay  off  the  State 
debt,  release  you  from  a  State  tax,  the  proceeds  of  which  road 
in  that  event  shall  constitute  a  school  fund,  by  which  your 
children,  and  your  children’s  children,  shall  reap  the  benefit  to 
the  end  of  time.  To  produce  so  happy  a  condition  of  things 
for  Pennsylvania,  it  is  alone  necessary  that  you,  the  people — 
you  who  are  the  tax-payers,  you  who  have  children  to  educate, 
you  who  have  seen  the  credit  of  your  state  prostrated — your 
public  treasure  filched  to  promote  local  and  political  ends — the 
energies  of  your  State  crushed— I  repeat  it,  that  you,  and  you 
alone,  can,  by  eschewflng  all  politicians  and  speculators  who 
shall  oppose  the  appropriations  which  I  shall  contend  for  as  be¬ 
ing  necessary  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  road  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  the  Mississippi  river — a  road  which  shall  have  the 
effect  of  paying  off  your  State  debt,  and  establishing  a  school 
fund — let  me  entreat  you  to  support  this  road  as  one  man.  Be 
not  satisfied  with  simply  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  hall  of 
your  representatives.  Arouse  your  energies — awaken  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  the  States  that  shall  have  an  interest  in  common  with 
your  own  in  this  great  improvement — and  unitedly  call  upon 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  grant,  from  the  public  lands, 
that  aid  which  you  shall  claim  upon  the  principles  of  equity — 
with  a  determination  that  is  not  to  be  misunderstood,  and  you 
will  succeed,  you  cannot  fail  to  succeed. 

The  advantages  which  Pennsylvania  will  derive  from  the 
road  within  her  borders,  I  will  now  show.  The  western  end 
of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  operation  of  the  Beaver  and  Erie  ca¬ 
nal,  has  an  outlet  to  the  New  York  market  alone.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  canal  is  a  Pennsylvania  improvement,  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  which  the  State  expended  $4,500,000,  and  for  want 
of  a  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  main  line,  the  effect  is 
not  only  to  draw  the  trade  from  the  Ohio  river  to  the  injury  of 
the  main  line,  but  to  draw  trade  from  a  considerable  portion  of 
our  own  State  for  the  entire  benefit  of  New  York  !  Now  it  so 
happens  that  the  Cleveland  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  road, 
by  way  of  Wellsville,  Ohio,  (the  route  which  is  contended  for 
by  the  friends  of  the  Central  route,)  would  neither  relieve  the 
operation  of  the  Beaver  and  Erie  canal  from  exclusively  bene¬ 
fiting  New  York,  nor  turn  the  trade  of  a  large  extent  of  coun¬ 
try  within  our  borders  towards  Philadelphia.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  city  of  Cleveland  is  a  point  upon  which  the  produce  of 
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Ohio  concentrates,  and  as  there  is  no  produce  landed  at  this 
point  from  the  lakes,  the  town  of  Erie  will  prove  to  be  not  only 
a  more  eligible  point  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  lake,  whether  it 
is  in  the  transmission  of  merchandise  west,  or  in  the  securing 
of  produce  to  be  carried  eastward.  To  draw  produce  from 
the  lake  at  the  most  favourable  point,  will  be  difficult  under  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances ;  but,  when  the  tolls  shall  be  reduced  upon 
the  New  York  canal  to  the  low  standard  that  shall  only  meet 
repairs — which  it  is  expected  will  be  done  so  soon  as  the  canal 
shall  have  paid  the  cost  of  its  original  construction  and  en¬ 
largement — then  the  competition  for  lake  produce  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  still  more  difficult,  by  reason  of  the  low  charges  upon 
the  canal.  If  all  things,  however,  were  equal,  the  fact  that  the 
railroad  distance  from  Erie,  being  less  than  the  distance  from 
Cleveland  to  Philadelphia,  the  dictates  of  reason  would  decide 
that  Erie  is  the  point  of  competition  for  the  trade  of  the  lakes. 

To  me  it  appears  to  be  the  height  of  folly  and  madness,  that 
where  two  routes  are  presented  for  adoption,  as  is  the  case — 
running  parallel  with  each  other,  within  the  borders  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania — that  the  one  which  will  be  all  powerful  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  resources  should  be  disregarded  and  overlook¬ 
ed,  whilst  the  other  is  urged  with  a  zeal  that  could  not  fail  to 
succeed  and  do  honour  to  a  good  cause.  Nothing  short  of  pop¬ 
ular  clamour  could  succeed  in  adopting  a  route  which  cannot 
lay  claim  to  the  improvement  of  one  foot  of  country  within 
our  borders — and  to  neglect  to  improve  that  portion  of  the 
State  which  has  been  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to 
lead  to  the  expenditure  of  $4,500,000  in  the  construction  of  a 
canal  which,  thus  far,  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  State,  when  a  rail¬ 
road  crossing  this  canal,  not  far  from  mid-way,  would  neces¬ 
sarily  give  such  activity  and  increase  of  advantages  to  the 
whole  country,  as  to  secure  in  all  probability  a  resumption  of 
the  canal  by  the  State,  whereby  $4,500,000  would  be  saved. 
No  small  item  of  saving  to  a  community  taxed  as  you  are. 

Beside  all  this,  the  adoption  of  the  route  traversing  the 
northern  side  of  the  State,  and  contemplating  a  grand  western 
extension,  would  forever  quiet  all  apprehensions  of  a  rival  road 
within  our  borders,  running  parallel  to  this  route — a  relief  of 
no  ordinary  character,  and  to  which  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
has  no  claim. 

The  country  lying  between  the  Girard  coal  lands  and  the 
Alleghany  river,  through  which  this  road  will  pass,  is  chiefly 
mountainous,  but  is  interspersed  with  numerous  valleys  of  a 
highly  fertile  character,  well  calculated  for  the  production  of 
small  grain,  as  well  as  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle.  This 
country  also  abounds  in  bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore  to  a  vast 
extent.  But  as  much  of  this  country  is  difficult  of  access,  and 
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but  a  partial  relief  having  thus  far  been  extended  by  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  canals,  the  resources  of  this  portion  of  the  State 
have  been  slowly  and  inadequately  developed.  Beside  all  this, 
the  fertile  valleys  are  not  of  sufficient  extent  to  encourage  and 
foster  large  and  numerous  manufacturing  towns. 

Thus,  we  see  within  our  own  borders  a  country  rich  in  coal 
and  iron  ore,  water  power  to  any  available  extent,  heavy 
forests  of  timber,  and  the  whole  country,  whether  valley  or 
mountain,  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle.  <  . 

With  all  these  advantages,  however,  the  population  of  the 
country  is  sparse,  their  staple  and  leading  interest  may  be  said 
to  be  lumber .  This  is  readily  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that 
this  article  finds  a  ready  market,  and  that  the  rapid  current 
produced  by  the  rise  of  the'  streams  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
affords  the  only  means  of  outlet.  The  lumber  at  present  finds 
a  market  along  the  course  of  the  Susquehanna  river  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Ohio  river  on  the  other. 

Bring  about  the  construction  of  this  northern  road  with  its 
western  terminus  upon  the  Mississippi  river,  and  a  new  order 
of  things  would  soon  present  itself  in  relation  to  this  country. 
A  new  market  would  open  for  lumber  extending  itself  along 
the  line  of  the  whole  road  westward  to  St.  Louis,  to  Galena, 
and  even  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  demand  on  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  and  Ohio  rivers  continuing  to  be  the  same  it  now  is,  this 
additional  demand  for  lumber  will  have  no  slight  bearing  upon 
the  interests  of  this-  section  of  the  State — in  connection  with  this 
lumber  trade  west,  extending  itself  along  the  line  of  the  road, 
over  a  vast  tract  of  country  that  has  little  or  no  wrater  power. 
And  as  it  is  always  an  advantage  to  have  wheat  manufac¬ 
tured  as  near  to  the  point  where  it  is  shipped  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  flour  may  be  shipped  fresh,  we  should  see,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  lumber,  coal,  and  iron,  wheat  from  these  western  lands, 
so  that  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  the  whole  of  the  water  power 
would  be  brought  into  requisition,  for  the  manufacture  of  flpur 
and  other  purposes.  Western  pork  by  this  route  would  find  its 
way  to  market — of  wffiich  an  increased  population  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  mountains  would  avail  themselves  of,  to  the  extent  of 

their  wants. 
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In  the  advantages  of  northern  and  western  Pennsylvania  you 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  which  experience  teaches,  that  the 
anthracite  coal  is  carried  for  hundreds  of  miles  into  places 
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where  iron  ore  abounds.  Thus  would  the  iron  ore  of  north¬ 
western  Pennsylvania  invite  the  anthracite,  and  mainly  from 
the  Girard  coal  lands,  which,  to  Philadelphia,  would  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  high  consideration.  The  combined  effects  of  the  coal 
stimulating  the  manufacture  of  iron  on  the  one  hand;  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  and  pork  on  the  other,  inciting  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  flour.  The  adaptation  of  the  country  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  wool  would  favour  the  manufacture  of  woollens.  With 
pure  water  and  a  healthy  mountain  air,  it  is  with  difficulty  that 
even  the  imagination  can  figure  to  itself  the  number  of  large 
manufacturing  towns,  the  scenes  of  active  life,  that  this  section 
of  our  State  will,  in  the  process  of  time,  exhibit. 

Are  sources  of  wealth  to  the  State,  such  as  this  country 
would  develope,  to  be  passed  by  in  the  midst  of  popular  cla¬ 
mour — raised  by  no  one  knows  whom,  and  because  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Pittsburg  are  inviting  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company?  Baltimore  will  derive  advantages  from  this  road 
by  the  connection  the  Susquehanna  improvements  afford  her, 
together  with  the  right  to  make  a  railroad  from  York  to  Har¬ 
risburg,  a  connection  which  is  hailed  in  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
love  by  the  advocates  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  Upon 
a  like  principle  New  York,  by  having  the  right  to  con¬ 
struct  a  road  from  Easton  to  Tamaqua,  would  unite  with  this 
road.  Thus  would  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
derive  advantages — in  the  equality  of  bearing  all  round,  for 
which  I  contend. 

Should  it  be  contended  that  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  will 
incite  to  manufactures  to  the  same  extent  that  can  be  claimed 
for  the  northern  and  western  route,  it  can  with  great  fairness 
be  answered,  that  the  Pennsylvania  canal  has  not  had  the  effect 
to  draw  wheat  from  the  west  for  the  purpose  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  flour,  whilst  water-power  upon  the  New  York  canal 
has.  It  can  also  be  said,  that  the  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati 
extension  will  not  bring  wheat  to  be  manufactured  upon  the 
line  of  the  Pennsylvania  road,  because  these  extensions  will  lie 
in  a  country  possessing  as  much  water-power  and  coal,  as  does 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  route.  But  what  claim  can  be  set 
up  in  favour  of  this  route  as  an  off-set  to  the  immense  amount 
of  tonnage  that  the  coal  and  iron  will  yield  the  northern  and 
western  route?  None!  What  claim  can  be  set  up  for  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  that  shall  secure  profits  equal  to  those 
which  would  be  conferred  by  the  transmission  of  merchandise 
westward  upon  the  northern  Pennsylvania  route,  from  the  city 
of  New  York,  by  having  a  connection  with  this  route  at  Tama¬ 
qua, — having  the  effect  of  bringing  New  York  and  St.  Louis  in 
closer  proximity  by  400  miles  than  can  be  effected  by  any 
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other  route  except  one,  to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention  in 
the  next  letter  '(  NONE. 

The  advantages  to  Philadelphia  of  a  railroad  of  a  5  feet  10 
inches  track  to  the  Girard  coal  lands,  would  be  highly  import¬ 
ant  in  all  its  details.  The  competition  in  the  delivery  of  coal 
would  insure  the  lowest  prices  to  Philadelphia  and  the  Atlantic 
cities.  If  this  advantage  stood  alone,  it  would  afford  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  city  and  the  adjoining  districts  an  excuse  for  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  the  stock  of  the  road,  when  difficulties  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  it  should  present  themselves  for  want  of  money,  which 
is  sure  always  to  be  the  case  at  some  time  or  other  in  large 
railroad  expenditures.  A  subscription  to  the  stock  would  also 
be  warranted,  upon  the  ground  of  the  vast  advantages  of  the 
road,  in  securing  to  the  city,  in  a  very  few  years,  rents  to  the 
amount  of  200,000  dollars,  which  would  pay  the  interest  of  the 
whole  debt,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  expenses  of  the  road 
within  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania,  are  greater  than  in  any 
other  State  through  which  the  road  will  pass.  To  say  that  the 
trade  of  the  west  alone  is  the  grand  object  to  be  attained  by  the 
vast  expenditure  of  money  which  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
will  cost,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  interests, — regardless  of  the  main  line, — or  such 
interests  as  may  lie  in  other  portions  of  the  State,  wheth¬ 
er  those  interests  involve  city  or  country — is  not  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  common  sense,  prudence  or  patriotism.  But  to 
manifest  an  entire  disregard  for  the  development  of  new  re¬ 
sources  within  our  borders,  is  marked  by  a  degree  of  mad¬ 
ness,  which  can  with  difficulty  be  accounted  for,  without 
having  a  full  knowledge  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railroad  project  was  first  brought  into  light,  and  the 
means  by  which  popular  clamour  has  been  brought  to  its  sup¬ 
port.  To  one  who  is  not  swayed  by  interest — a  mere  looker- 
on — but  who  regards  a  general  and  not  particular  prosperity, 
that  which  shall  produce  a  moral  and  physical  bearing 
having  an  approximation  towards  the  production  of  an  equality 
all  round- — this  Pennsylvania  railroad  presents  itself,  in  its 
conception,  and  the  popular  clamour  by  which  it  has  thus  far 
been  sustained,  as  being  designed  for  a  speculation  to  gratify 
the  rapacity  of  the  few,— the  “  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number”  constituting  no  part  of  their  design. 

The  advantages  which  a  railroad  route  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  Mississippi  river,  touching  that  river  at  St.  Louis,  and  at 
some  point  in  a  line  north  west  of  Peoria,  allowing  for  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  road,  in  the  process  of  time,  through  the  State 
of  Iowa,  as  well  as  an  extension  from  St.  Louis  westward, 
would  be  to  the  United  States’  government  alone,  (admitting 
for  one  moment  that  the  selfish  and  unpatriotic  principle  should 
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be  applied,  that  the  “  Government  should  take  care  of  itself, 
and  the  people  of  themselves,”)  in  the  transportation  of  the 
mails,  and  the  mileage  for  members  of  Congress — the  amount 
of  saving  would  be  such,  in  those  items  alone,  as  would,  in  the 
course  of  a  given  period  of  time,  pay  tho  whole  cost  of  the 
road,  and  this  operation  would  be  perpetual.  Nor  is  this  all. 
In  case  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  interruption  which 
would  be  caused  to  the  trade  upon  the  lakes,  would  not  prove 
to  be  a  serious  hinderance  to  the  internal  trade  of  the  country, 
— this  road  affording  the  means  of  uninterrupted  intercommu¬ 
nications  between  the  Atlantic  and  western  States.  A  war  of 
one  year’s  continuance,  would  credit  this  road  with  a  large 
item  of  offset  against  cost  of  construction.  The  great  advan¬ 
tages  which  this  railroad  possesses  in  all  its  bearings  upon  the 
permanent  interest  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States — 
the  benefits  which  it  will  continue  to  confer  upon  the  uncount¬ 
ed  generations  unborn,  covering  the  vast  prairie  wilds  with 
human  beings  in  numbers  to  the  extent  which  even  the  im¬ 
agination  cannot  grasp — its  advantages  to  your  own  State — 
(whilst  this  Pennsylvania  rail-road,  lying  within  the  great  circle 
of  improvements  by  which  the  State,  the  cities  of  Pittsburg  and 
Philadelphia  are  surrounded,  like  a  broken  spoke  in  a  wheel, 
neither  giving  support  to  the  hub  nor  fellows) — all  combined 
being  of  such  a  stupendous  character,  that  you,  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  it,  by  the  legitimate  means  which  are  yet  within  your 
grasp — I  mean  the  public  lands — are  bound  to  arouse  your¬ 
selves, — break  the  cords  by  w’hich  the  specious  politician  and 
crafty  demagogue  would  bind  you  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
Public  Lands. 

Too  many  acres  of  the  public  lands  have  fallen  within  the 
grasp  of  the  political  peculator.  Too  many  acres  of  these 
lands  have  already  conduced  to  the  purchase  of  partisan 
politicians — when  patriotism  and  fidelity  were  cast  to  the 
dogs.  Submit  to  the  contemplated  reduction  of  the  price  of 
public  lands,  the  speculator  will  gorge  himself  like  a  vulture 
upon  the  Public  Domain, — he  will  lay  the  foundation  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  social  happiness — scenes  of  strife, — violations  of 
law  and  order,  growing  out  of  the  pernicious  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant — all  the  while  claiming  for  improvements 
through  the  Public  Domain,  that  aid  shall  be  rendered  from 
the  public  treasure  on  account  of  the  hardships  of  the  frontiers¬ 
man.  The  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands  will 
also  operate  with  great  injustice  upon  the  rights  of 
the  soldier.  Forty  dollars  for  160  acres  !  Only  think  of  it ! 
To  depreciate  that,  which  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  val¬ 
uable  boon  to  the  soldier  who  fights  his  country’s  battles! 
The  continental  congress,  w7ho  pledged  their  all  for  the  equality 
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of  rights,  thought  very  differently.  The  congress  of  1812,  too, 
made  a  grant  of  6,000,000  of  acres,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sol¬ 
dier,  when  the  price  of  land  was  $2  per  acre;  how  small 
would  this  grant  have  been  at  25  cents  per  acre  ?  And  yet,  in 
the  face  of  all  the  increased  value  which  has  been  conferred 
upon  the  public  lands,  by  the  improvements  of  your  own  State, 
of  New  York,  and  Maryland — by  those  in  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Mississippi, — the  project  of  reducing  the 
price  of  land  is  deliberately  entertained  by  the  congress  of 
1845  and  1846 — this  congress  too,  having  as  bold  and  patriotic 
soldiers  to  provide  for,  as  ever  graced  the  ranks  of  an  army. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  too,  when  called  upon  to 
say  how  the  expenses  of  the  Mexican  war  were  to  be  provided 
for,  claims  one  item  of  1,000,000  or  more  of  dollars,  growing 
out  of  the  contemplated  reduced  price  of  land.  Who,  in  so  short 
a  time,  could  have  furnished  this  million  of  dollars,  but  specu¬ 
lators  in  land  ?  4,000,000  of  acres  of  land  for  1,000,000  of 

dollars  !  The  prodigal  who  should  thus  dispose  of  his  inheri¬ 
tance,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  other  lands  lying  far  outside 
of  his  patrimony,  in  order  also,  to  give  them  away,  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  controlled  by  a  commission  of  lunacy.  But  if 
a  mere  agent  should  attempt  such  a  prank ,  unless  the  owners 
were  blind  to  their  own  interest,  or  surrounded  by  the  charms  • 
of  magic  he  would  certainly  soon  have  to  yield  the  power  of 
doing  mischief.  A  tax  of  all  others  the  most  equitable  is  the 
original  price  of  land — when  that  price  too,  shall  not  amount 
to  more  per  acre,  than  many  of  you  are  taxed  annually  per 
acre  for  the  land  you  cultivate.  Arouse  yourselves  from  the 
lethargy  with  which  you  have  regarded  the  patrimony  be¬ 
queathed  to  you  by  your  ancestors  !  Native  born  Americans, 
arouse, —remember,  the  price  of  this  land  is  not  only  the  taxes 
which  have  been  paid  for  them  from  the  beginning  of  the  land 
system  to  secure  their  value,  but  a  more  precious  price  has 
been  paid  for  them ;  the  blood  of  the  revolutionary  patriots, 
which  crimsoned  the  soil  of  the  thirteen  old  States, — the  blood 
that  dyed  the  ground  upon  which  General  St.  Clair  was  de¬ 
feated, — the  blood  that  marked  the  path  of  General  Wayne 
from  that  spot  to  Fort  Meigs, — the  chivalrous  blood  that  flow¬ 
ed  so  freely  upon  the  plains  of  Tippecanoe, — is  a  part  of  the 
price. 
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For  the  policy  which  these  letters  are  meant  to  illustrate  and 
enforce,  I  have  claimed  a  peculiarly  enlarged  and  national 
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character.  To  this  end  more  than  one  route  or  line  of  improve¬ 
ment  is  necessary;  but  before  I  proceed  to  specify  another 
grand  line  of  operation,  I  think  best  to  show,  that  other  States 
besides  those  already  named,  will  find  important  advantages 
from  the  route  just  described  through  northern  Pennsylvania. 
Branching  from  this  road  is  a  track  from  Tamaqua  to  Easton, 
(Pa.,)  and  thence  to  Jersey  City,  (N.  J.,)  opposite  the  city  of 
New  York;  thus  offering  a  new  avenue  of  enterprise  to  the 
States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  and  adding  two  more 
interested  applicants  for  their  share  of  the  public  domain. 

I  will  now  ask  you  to  follow  me  in  a  new  direction.  We 
have  in  Pennsylvania  a  railroad  route,  already  partly  occupied, 
with  the  operation  of  companies — upon  which  a  large  amount 
of  labour,  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended.  The 
result  has  been  the  entire  failure  of  one  of  those  companies,  and 
the  others  not  being  in  as  prosperous  a  condition  as  their  enter¬ 
prising  stockholders  promised  themselves  upon  the  completion 
of  them.  These  roads  lie  in  the  direct  route  from  Philadelphia 
to  Louisville ,  Kentucky.  This  will  be  seen  by  commencing 
this  road  at  Conshohocken,  about  fifteen  miles  north-west  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  line  of  the  northern  and  western  route 
through  Pennsylvania;  thence  along  the  valley  road,  (which  is 
graded  to  Downingtown ;)  thence  to  Lancaster  by  a  new  track  ; 
thence  by  the  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg  road  to  Harrisburg ; 
thence  to  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania  ;  thence  to  Hagerstown, 
Maryland.  The  whole  line  of  this  road  from  Lancaster  to 
Hagerstown  is  graded,  and  has  a  single  track,  the  most  of 
which  is  laid  upon  wooden  rails,  so  that  the  reconstruction  of  this 
road  would  be  no  very  great  cost.  There  is  also  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Hagerstown  one  other  route  upon  which  a  vast  amount 
of  labour  and  money  has  been  expended,  commencing  at  York,. 
Pennsylvania.  The  adoption  of  this  route  would  reclaim  a 
large  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  State,  which,  thus  far,  has 
been  rendered  useless.  So  far  as  the  grand  object  and  aim  of 
this  road  is  concerned,  the  adoption  of  either  of  these  routes 
would  be  the  same,  lest  the  six  feet  track  should  be  adopted,  in 
which  case  the  Chambersburg  route  would  be  preferable,  unless 
it  should  also  be  determined  to  change  the  track  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  road.  From  Hagerstown  our  route  would  continue  to  the 
south  branch  of  the  Potomac;  thence  along  the  south  branch  of 
the  Potomac  to  the  intersection  of  the  Richmond  and  Guyan- 
dotte  road ;  thence  to  such  point  upon  this  road  to  a  point  across  • 
the  mountains  that  would  admit  of  the  continuation  of  two 
roads,  the  one  through  the  interior  of  Kentucky  to  Lexington 
and  to  Louisville;  the  other  road  to  be  continued  to  Guyan- 
dotte,  thence  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  thence  to  Indianapolis, 
where  a  connection  would  be  had  with  the  road  to  St.  Louis, 
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running  through  the  northern  portions  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio.  To  refuse  to  make  an  appropriation  of  land  to  the  road 
from  Indianapolis  to  Richmond,  (Virginia,)  when  the  effect 
would  be  to  bring  Richmond  in  direct  communication  with  St. 
Louis  through  Cincinnati,  would  be  worse  than,  as  sometimes 
happens  to  be  the  case, that  the  child  refuses  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  parent,  when  in  the  full  and  plentiful  enjoyment  of 
that  which  was  a  free  gift  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  This 
southern  route  from  New  York  by  way  of  Philadelphia  and 
Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis,  and  the  northern  route  through  Penn¬ 
sylvania  by  way  of  Tamaqua  and  Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis, 
would  not  vary  thirty  miles — the  southern  route  possessing 
vast  advantages  over  a  railroad  through  the  State  of  New 
York  or  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  winter  season. 
The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Cincinnati  by  this  route  will 
be  100  miles  less  than  by  the  Pennsylvania  central  railroad  by 
way  of  Pittsburg. 

The  road  from  the  State  of  Kentucky  to  the  State  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  ought  to  occupy  the  ground  of  the  contemplated  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina  and  Cincinnati  railroad,  and  if  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  land  should  be  extended  in  aid  of  this  road  to 
Charleston,  together  with  a  branch  to  Beaufort,  North  Carolina, 
by  way  of  Raleigh,  giving  to  this  latter  State  the  more  ready 
means  of  outlet  to  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  opening  a  new  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  west  for  her  pine  and  cedar — the  advantages  alto¬ 
gether  would  be  such,  in  time,  as  to  pay  the  government  of  the 
United  States  a  price  above  all  estimate  for  the  land  over  and 
above  the  dollar  and  quarter  per  acre. 

My  observations  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  have  resulted  in  the  conclusions,  that  fewer  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  presented  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  general  course  of  the  mountains,  than  meeting  them 
at  right  angles  with  a  determined  purpose  to  cross  them.  This 
fact  applies  with  so  much  force  to  the  mountains  in  Virginia, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  State,  that  it  will  not  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  follow  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  unless  it 
should  be  done  of  choice.  A  continuation  of  this  road  into  Ten¬ 
nessee  would  give  those  two  States  advantages  similar  to  those 
claimed  for  the  Mississippi  country,  or  the  terminating  points  of 
the  northern  or  western  road.  And  the  completion  of  a  road 
leading  directly  from  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to 
the  Atlantic  markets,  would  lead  to  a  surplus  from  those  States 
at  once  equal  to  five  times  the  amoqnt  they  now  dispose  of. 
That  this  would  be  the  result,  I  think,  will  not  be  doubted. 
Virginia,  with  this  road  traversing  her  mountain  regions  in  one 
direction,  whilst  her  Richmond  and  Guyandotte  railroad  will 
traverse  the  State  in  another,  would  experience  a  development  of 
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resources  similar  to  those  which  have  been  claimed  for  the 
mountain  regions  in  Pennsylvania.  The  advance  upon  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  farming  interests,  as  well  as  time  gained  for  tra¬ 
vellers,  and  the  savings  on  the  freight  upon  merchandise  carried 
from  the  eastern  markets,  would  alone  be  such  an  advantage 
as  in  a  very  short  timeTo  balance  the  whole  cost  of  the  road ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  effect  that  these  great  railroads 
wrnuld  have,  in  their  present  and  prospective  bearings  upon  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States,  binding  them  together  by  a 
unity  of  interests,  as  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  connect  the 
human  frame,  imparting  strength  to  the  whole  system.  In 
order  that  this  moral  effect  shall  be  produced  in  the  greatest 
degree,  I  do  contend  for  the  application  of  the  like  means  to 
the  construction  of  this  road,  as  shall  be  applied  to  the  northern 
and  western  routes  to  the  Mississippi  river.  And  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  5  feet  10  inches,  or  6  feet  gauge,  which  ought 
to  be  preferred,  the  appropriation  ought  to  be  extended  to  the 
State  of  Maryland,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  branch  from 
the  main  line  to  Baltimore.  How-ever  grand  the  moral  effect 
of  a  system  of  improvement  such  as  is  contended  for  should 
be,  yet  the  advantage  to  the  United  States  government  would 
be  such,  in  mail  carriage,  and  facilitating  the  thousands  of  other 
operations  of  the  government,  between  the  cities  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  Beaufort,  Richmond,  District  of  Columbia,  Baltimore,  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  and  New  York,  on  the  one  hand;  the  State  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  on  the  other;  con¬ 
stituting  the  most  formidable  power  by  which  the  country  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river  shall  be  penetrated  with  railroads,  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  a  salutary  progressive  population,  operating  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  is  shown  in  the  western  and 
south-western  route,  by  the  adoption  of  speed  and  cutting  short 
of  distances;  so  that  if  the  United  States  government  should  even 
adopt  the  narrowed-down  and  contracted  principle,  that  the 
“  government  must  take  care  of  itself,”  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  an  excuse  for  not  extending  aid  to  these  roads. 

The  means  applicable  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  these 
roads  must  be  drawn  from  the  public  lands,  and  should  such 
application  be  made,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  only  to  aid 
in  constructing  the  roads,  but  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  the  States 
through  which  they  shall  pass,  and  finally  enlarge  the  school 
fund  of  each  State — it  will  at  least  go  to  show  that  the  “  peo¬ 
ple”  understand  how  to  “  take  care  of  themselves,”  by  the  se¬ 
curing  an  appropriation  of  public  lands  for  the  purpose  of  car¬ 
rying  into  effect  this  threefold  object. 

Sordid  and  narrowed  down  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  who,  with  views  to  their  own  aggrandizement,  or  the 
advancement  of  partisan  interests,  shall  withhold  an  appropria- 
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tion  of  public  lands  from  these  roads ;  or,  with  plausible  views 
to  deceive,  shall  advocate  measures  to  defeat  the  attainment  of 
that  equality  amongst  the  States  which  can  alone  render  them 
prosperous. 

How  short-sighted  then  are  the  views  of  those  who  would 
hold  on  to  the  public  domain,  under  all  the  corrupting  influen¬ 
ces  which  it  has  engendered,  as  a  resource  to  meet  contingen¬ 
cies  in  the  general  expenditures  of  the  government;  for  this 
fund,  under  the  policy  now  pursued,  will  only  minister  to  the 
avarice  and  political  aspirations  of  partisans.  The  prosperity 
of  all  the  States  depends  on  a  participation  of  the  benefits  opera¬ 
ting  equally  upon  the  whole ;  which  will  not  only  render  the  gov¬ 
ernment  more  powerful,  but  more  highly  respected  than  any  other 
upon  earth ;  affording  the  surest  guarantee  of  justice,  affection, 
fidelity  and  patriotism  to  sustain  the  United  States  in  any 
emergency,  that  the  course  of  human  events  may  unexpectedly 
throw  her  into. 
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Having  reached  the  point  where  it  will  be  expected  that  I 
should  specify  the  means,  as  well  as  the  application  of  them,  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  vast  extent  of  roads  contended 
for,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  that  you  petition  Congress,  and 
at  the  same  time  urge  the  people  of  other' States,  which  are  im¬ 
mediately  interested,  to  petition  Congress  also ;  and  ask  your 
Legislature  to  instruct  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  in  Congress 
to  vote  for  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  appropriation 
of  public  lands,  at  the  price  of  one  dollar,  or  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter  per  acre,  equal  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  these  roads 
and  branches,  conditioning  that  so  soon  as  the  States  through 
which  the  roads  shall  pass,  shall  enact  laws  organizing  compa¬ 
nies  to  subscribe  to  the  balance  of  the  stock  of  the  road,  that 
the  amount  of  land  required  by  these  roads  shall  be  marked 
upon  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  as  Pennsylvania  lands,  Ohio 
lands,  Kentucky  lands,  Virginia  lands,  &c. 

Provided,  that  the  lands  shall  be  sold  as  they  now  are  by  the 
United  States,  and  whenever  Pennsylvania  lands  are  sold,  that 
the  amount  of  sale  shall  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia — the  same  of  other  States. 

Provided  further,  that  the  land  thus  appropriated,  shall  con¬ 
stitute  each  State  a  stockholder,  equal  to  the  one-half  of  the 
stock  of  the  road,  i 

Providing  further,  that  the  number  of  directors  of  said  com- 
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panies  which  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  shall  either  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor  or  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 

Provided  further,  that  no  grant  of  land  shall  be  made  until 
the  States  shall,  each  of  them,  irrevocably  pass  a  law,  that  the 
proportional  part  of  the  whole  profits  of  the  road  to  which  the 
State  shall  be  entitled,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  extinguish¬ 
ment  of  the  principal  of  the  existing  debt  of  the  State,  together 
with  the  principal  and  interest  of  such  debt  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  create,  in  aid  of  the  road ;  and  so  soon  as  the  said  debt, 
together  with  that  which  may  be  created,  shall  be  paid,  that  the 
said  share  of  profits  shall  at  once  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
school  fund,  to  which  fund  it  shall  thenceforth  be  applied  for¬ 
ever  !  • 

And  whereas  those  States  that  have  already  expended  large¬ 
ly  and  are  deeply  indebted  for  the  construction  of  public 
works,  and,  in  order  to  sustain  their  credit,  may,  after  having 
resorted  to  the  taxation  of  almost  every  species  of  property, 
be  obliged  to  tax  the  traveller  and  tonnage,  not  only  upon  com¬ 
pany  railroads  and  canals,  but  upon  those  of  the  State  also — it 
should  be  provided  further,  that  the  maximum  rate  to  which  the 
State  shall  be  allowed  to  tax  the  business  of  the  road  be  speci¬ 
fied. 

_ _  * 

Provided  further,  that  such  States  as  have  not  already  the 
advantage  of  sect.  16  for  common-school  purposes,  shall  have 
a  grant  of  land  equal  to  the  l-36th  part  of  the  whole  number 
of  acres  within  the  bounds  of  the  State — excepting  always  such 
States  as  shall  have  grants  of  land  for  these  roads. 

Provided  further,  that  the  better  to  secure  the  iron  interest, 
and  not  disturb  the  policy  of  the  tariff  so  far  as  it  shall  relate  to 
the  protection  of  iron,  and  to  place  these  roads  in  point  of  pri¬ 
vilege  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  State  and  company  roads 
upon  which  the  duty  upon  railroad  iron  has  been  cancelled — 
that  a  number  of  acres  shall  be  appropriated  from  the  public 
domain,  at  the  stipulated  price  of  land,  equal  to  the  duty  upon 
the  amount  of  iron  required  upon  these  roads. 

The  reason  for  this  last  provision  will  be  found  in  causes 
which  produced  State  and  Company  debts  to  more  than 
$300,000,000,  which  the  country  owed  to  foreign  capitalists  at 
the  time  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  1837,  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  iron  causing  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  this  debt. 
The  operation  of  the  compromise  act  of  1833 — rthe  reduction  of 
duties — together  with  the  cancelling  the  duty  upon  railroad 
iron,  gave  such  an  impulse  to  the  “  improvement”  system  that 
largely  increased  issues  of  State  scrip,  which  the  increased 
number  of  labourers  upon  the  improvements,  in  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  States,  rendered  apparently  necessary.  This  scrip 
being  above  par  at  the  time,  placed  the  means  o(  purchasing 
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foreign  goodsjnto  the  hands  of  the  merchants,  the  banks  facilita¬ 
ting  the  exchange.  These  combined  operations  depressed  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  whilst  they  stimulated  the 
commercial  and  agricultural  into  a  morbid  excitement.  Agri¬ 
culture  promising  large  rewards  for  labour,  induced  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  change  his  pursuits,  as  much  from  choice  as  neces¬ 
sity,  the  low  price  of  the  public  lands  inviting  to  the  change; 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  produce  an  excitement  upon  the 
public  domain,  that  induced  thousands,  besides  the  manufactu¬ 
rer,  to  break  up  long-establishejd  pursuits,  and  press  forward  to 
secure  a  share  of  the  public  lands,  all  of  whom  became  con¬ 
sumers  for  eighteen  months  before  they  could  raise  their  own 
bread  and  have  a  surplus.  These  causes,  combined  with  the 
public  works,  led  to  the  importation  of  bread  stuffs  in  1834, 
which  was  continued,  with  an  increase  each  year,  until  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  specie  payments ;  so  that  in  the  whole  of  the  year 
1836  about  12,000,000  of  bushels  of  grain  were  imported  into 
this  agricultural  country !  I  made  an  estimate  in  1836,  from 
the  best  data  I  could  collect,  that  260,000  men  were  engaged 
upon  the  public  works ;  and  in  the  same  year  there  were  an 
immense  number  of  emigrants,  including  the  40,000  foreigners 
who  landed  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  who  chiefly  found  their 
way  into  the  United  States,  so  that  250,000  persons  were  pushing 
forward  to  the  public  domain ;  to  which  number  may  be  added 
several  thousand  persons  whose  sole  object  was  speculation; 
constituting  an  army  of  consumers  of  nearly  600,000  persons ;  at 
which  time  flour  was  selling  for  ten  dollars  a  barrel  in  New 
York  city,  and  along  the  lines  of  some  of  the  western  improve¬ 
ments  for  fifteen  dollars ! 

Thus,  whilst  a  false  system  of  policy  was  leading  the  country 
to  ruin,  peculation  triumphed  in  public  office.  The  public 
lands  became  the  common  spoil  of  the  political  depredator. 
Plunder  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Deception  and  falsehood 
the  means  of  success.  The  hypocrites  who  robbed  the  people 
professed  themselves  to  be  their  exclusive  friends,  and  while 
urging  every  source  of  PUBLIC  prosperity  to  a  morbid  perni¬ 
cious  velocity,  cried  out  in  the  tones  of  the  hypocrite,  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been  ruined  by  over-action  !  over-action  !  over-action  ! 

And  yet  I  can  find  a  good  apology  for  the  general  apathy 
that  prevailed  in  relation  to  the  combined  operation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  works  and  the  public  lands,  for  who  could  dream  that  in 
their  effects  they  were  eafing  like  cancers  into  the  happiness  of 
individuals,  as  well  as  into  the  prosperity  of  the  land,  when 
public  clamour  flung  confusion  over  every  branch  of  our  politi¬ 
cal  economy;  and  how  few,  amidst  this  confusion  wrought  by 
the  acts  of  demagogues  and  peculators  and  specious  politi¬ 
cians — how  few,  I  say,  could  dream  or  imagine  that  our  manu- 
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factures  drooped  and  withered  from  this  cause,  while  we  heard 
such  an  incessant  clamour  on  the  subject  of  bank  monopolies 
and  specie  currency?  Who  could  imagine  that  the  cause  of 
over  issues  and  spurious  banking,  set  afloat  by  the  great  pro¬ 
fessing  enemies  of  those  evils,  could  be  traced  to  the  false  poli¬ 
cy  of  the  improvement  system,  and  the  extensive  plunder  of 
the  public  lands?  Yet  such  are  the  facts.  You  were  honestly 
deceived  by  artful  men. 

To  the  deep  and  comprehensive  workings  of  the  public  im¬ 
provements,  and  the  public  land  system,  you  owe  the  debt  of 
the  State.  To  relieve  this  debt,  by  a  system  of  improvement 
vast  in  its  extent  and  in  all  its  bearings,  you  will  have  to  guard 
against  the  production  of  effects  such  as  convulsed  the  country 
in  1837.  To  prevent  such  disasters  as  were  then  experienced, 
the  bonus  asked  for  the  iron  to  be  used  on  the  road,  will  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  a  foreign  debt  on  its  account,  and  the 
salutary  effect  of  such  a  provision  would  induce  the  iron  manu¬ 
facturer  to  take  stock  for  a  given  portion  of  the  iron — the  farm¬ 
er  for  a  given  portion  of  his  labour — the  capitalists  of  the  cities 
would  be  aided  by  the  moneyed  men  of  the  country.  Let  it  once 
be  determined  that  these  roads  shall  be  made  without  foreign 
aid !  it  will  be  done.  And  stupendous  as  this  work  will  be  in 
all  its  relations,  it  will  leave  no  foreign  debt  to  cripple  the  en¬ 
ergies  of  the  country  when  completed. 
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I  have  stated  why  I  think  the  bonus  upon  iron  would  have  the 
effect,  combined  with  the  consequences  growing  out  of  this 
measure,  to  prevent  a  foreign  debt.  Such  a  result  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  have  the  effect,  too,  of  maintaining  an  equipoise  of  the 
great  business  interests  of  the  country. 

I  will  now  state  why  the  donation  of  land  contended  for,  is 
better  than  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands. 

It  is  better,  because  the  State  will  only  be  a  stockholder  to 
half  of  the  road,  the  other  half  being  held  by  stockholders  hav¬ 
ing  a  personal  interest.  This  fact  will  insure  a  better  manage¬ 
ment  of  your  half  interest  in  the  road,  than  you  can  promise 
yourselves,  from  the  management  of  it  bv  the  politicians  of  any 
political  party  whatever,  into  whose  hands  would  be  paid  the 
money  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  public  lands. 

It  is  better,  because  the  act  of  congress  will  specify  how  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land  are  to  be  applied — first,  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  road;  second,  the  profits  of  the  road  and  pro- 
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ceeds  of  sales  of  land  to  the  payment  of  State  debts ;  lastly  and 
irrevocably,  to  the  school  fund  of  the  State. 

It  may  also  be  regarded  as  being  better,  for  the  reason,  that 
the  same  political  party  is  in  power  that  placed  the  veto  upon 
the  distribution  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  1833.  And 
a  grant  of  land  would  not  have  the  same  excuse  for  the  veto, 
as  this  former  measure.  Then  the  veto  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  a  speculation  (it  might  be  said  a  fraud)  which 
was  about  being  perpetrated  upon  the  public  lands,  and  as  such 
things  cannot  be  even  dreamed  of  by  the  uninitiated,  nor  judged 
of  before  they  are  perpetrated,  who  knows  but  a  like  reason 
might  now  present  itself  to  the  political  party  in  power  to  en¬ 
force  the  veto  on  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  sales. 
The  speculations  in  public  lands  from  1833  to  1840,  (when  the  * 
sales  amounted  in  one  year,  the  year  1836,  to  more  than 
25,000,000  of  dollars,  having  been  aggravated  by  the  public 
deposits,)  will  fully  make  appear  the  reasons  for  the  veto  in 
1833! 

I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  inquire  into  motives,  or  to  judge 
harshly.  But  if  ever  there  was  any  one  cause  greater  than 
another  in  leading  to  the  perpetration  of  frauds  and  specula¬ 
tions  that  would  find  their  way  to  your  firesides,  and  chill 
your  very  hearth  stones,  it  is  the  contemplated  reduction  of 
the  price  of  the  public  lands ,  at  a  time  when  they  are  rendered 
highly  valuable,  by  such  means  of  access  as  have  had  not 
only  the  effect  of  depreciating  your  own  property,  but  are  the 
absolute  causes  of  the  burden  of  taxes  under  which  you  are 
groaning. 

But  if  there  should  be  no  division  of  spoils  contemplated,  (and 
the  idea  that  there  is  not,  is  forbidden  by  the  contemplated  re¬ 
duction  of  the  price  of  land  and  the  Mexican  war,)  yet  upon 
this  point  of  distribution  the  two  political  parties  are  so  arrayed 
against  each  other,  as  to  render  hopeless  any  amicable  adjust¬ 
ment  of  it. 

Your  apathy  in  relation  to  the  public  lands,  their  magnitude, 
their  all-pervading  power,  and  their  controlling  influence  in  the 
production  of  the  greatest  results,  in  relation  to  commerce, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  money  operations  of  the 
country,  is  caused  by  their  lying  so  very  remotely  from  you, 
or  by  the  confusion  which  popular  clamour  has  flung  over 
them,  the  improvement  system,  and  the  debts  of  the  States. 

Or,  that  you  have  lost  all  confidence  in  your  agents,  in  the  dis¬ 
bursement  of  public  money. 

By  withdrawing  so  large  a  portion  of  land  from  the  public 
domain  as  shall  be  required  for  the  objects  specified,  you  will 
secure  to  the  whole  people  enlarged  benefits,  you  will  secure 
an  interest  in  the  public  domain  that  will  cause  watchfulness, 
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throughout  the  old  States  as  well  as  the  new — you  will  secure 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land  for  the  promotion  of  State  bene¬ 
fits,  beyond  the  control  of  peculating  politicians,  who  are  sure 
to  find  their  way  into  all  political  parties.  You  will,  in  short, 
secure  the  public  good  to  the  exclusion  of  inordinate  private 
gains. 

By  contending  that  Congress  shall  fix  the  maximum  of  tax 
that  each  traveller,  and  each  ton  of  produce  of  the  farm,  each 
ton  of  merchandise,  &c.,  shall  be  allowed  each  State  to  as¬ 
sess  upon  the  road,  is  justifiable  on  the  ground  that  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  road  ought  not  to  go  towards  paying  the  interest 
of  the  existing  debt  of  the  State ;  for  in  that  case  the  principal 
might  never  be  reached ;  in  which  event  the  school  fund  would 
fail,  which,  above  all  other  advantages  which  the  construction 
of  these  roads  promise  you,  the  school  fund,  I  say,  ought  to 
engage  your  first — your  first  and  last  care. 

Nor  ought  it  to  remain  in  the  power  of  any  one  State,  where 
so  many  are  mutually  interested,  to  tax  the  road  at  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  State  ;  because  many  of  the  States  are  so  deeply  in¬ 
debted,  that  a  heavy  tax  is  required  to  meet  the  interest  of  their 
debts,  a  fact  which  might  lead  to  extortion.  Besides,  a  light 
tax  upon  this  road,  appropriated  to  the  school  fund  so  soon  as 
the  road  shall  be  completed,  will  have  at  once  the  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  of  promoting  education. 

I  do  further  contend,  that  the  appropriations  asked  for,  in  aid 
of  these  roads,  will  maintain  an  equality  of  bearing  all  round. 
But  if  the  object  was  education  alone,  it  would  command  the 
admiration  and  the  attention  of  the  whole  world,  as  the  high¬ 
est  and  noblest  of  all  moral  achievements,  in  securing  social 
happiness  and  national  greatness. 

Education  is  costly,  and  from  what  fund  can  a  happy  popu¬ 
lation  of  20,000,000  people  so  effectually  derive  its  benefits  as 
from  the  uncounted  millions  of  the  public  land  fund?  An  appro¬ 
priation  of  land  to  this  beneficent  object  will  return  all  its  costone 
hundred  fold,  in  the  rich  harvest  of  virtue,  wisdom,  prudence, 
industry,  economy,  skill,  knowledge  and  intellectual  energy, 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  mental  cultivation,  and  which 
alone  can  qualify  a  people  for  self-government. 
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I  have  presented  for  your  consideration  two  extensive  rail¬ 
road  routes — the  one  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  the 
Mississippi  river,  the  other  from  Conshohocken  to  Louisville 
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and  Indianapolis — this  latter  incidentally  running  upon  the 
route  of  a  third  which  has  long  since  been  contemplated — a 
road  having  claims  to  the  production  of  benefits  to  the  whole 
people,  and  of  conferring  special  advantages  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  equal  to  those  of  the  roads  already 
specified.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  saying,  if  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  land  was  made  applicable  in  the  way  I  contend 
for,  that  vast  advantages,  growing  out  of  the  completion  of 
these  roads,  would  he  realized.  If  so,  why  not  make  the  ap¬ 
propriation  at  once  1  The  land  belongs  to  the  whole  people — 
you  constitute  a  formidable  part  of  the  whole — you  have  a  po¬ 
tent  voice  in  this  matter.  The  claim  set  up  for  the  public  lands 
as  belonging  to  a  portion  of  the  people  only,  (the  new  States,) 
was  never  heard  of  until  after  the  year  1827,  when  for  the  first 
time  grants  of  land  were  made  to  a  large  extent,  having  a  par¬ 
tial  operation  in  favour  of  the  new  States.  I  mean  the  alter-  « 
nate  section  of  five  miles,  on  each  side  of  the  canals  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois ;  for  it  will  be  seen,  that  laws 
enacted  under  the  old  confederation,  as  well  as  those  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  up  to  the 
year  1827,  were  all  of  an  equitable  character;  nor  was  this 
all,  they  were  enforced,  so  that  when  a  claim  was  set  up  for 
this  partial  grant  of  land,  amounting  to  millions  of  acres,  the 
surprise  it  caused  is  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
were  members  of  Congress  at  the  time.  But  this  sudden 
change  of  policy  was  soon  accounted  for.  In  the  year  1828 
an  election  for  President  of  the  United  States  was  to  take 
place  ;  the  State  of  New  York  voted  for  electors,  at  that  time, 
by  districts ;  it  was  known  that  the  State  would  be  nearly 
equally  divided ;  upon  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
then  rested  the  casting  vote  for  President.  Opposition  was  hush¬ 
ed  ;  no  effect  which  this  inroad  upon  the  equitable  disposal  of  the 
public  lands  would  have  upon  the  rights  of  the  old  States,  was 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  risk  that  an  opposition  to 
this  measure  would  incur  against  electing  a  President.  The 
talisman  was  found  which,  since  that  time,  has  frequently  been 
applied  to  the  same  end,  in  grants  of  land,  pre-emption  rights, 
&c.,  which  have  led  to  the  perpetration  of  frauds,  both  against 
the  government  and  the  Indians ;  which  has  also  engendered 
speculations  upon  the  public  domain,  productive  of  wide-spread 
evils — destructive  of  both  State  and  individual  prosperity  ;  and 
the  workings  of  iniquity  and  wrongs,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
upon  the  public  domain,  have  been  such,  in  which  your  equi¬ 
table  rights  have  been  disregarded  and  set  aside,  that  no  good 
argument  can  be  set  up  against  your  urging  with  all  your  en¬ 
ergies — your  love  of  justice  and  equity — your  love  of  coun¬ 
try — your  own  interests — the  great  and  abiding  interests  of 
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your  posterity — the  appropriation  of  land  to  ends  such  as  are 
contended  for,  having  an  equality  of  bearing  all  round.  Will 
it  be  said  that  all  the  public  lands  will  be  required  to  meet  so 
large  an  appropriation,  that  none  will  be  left  to  meet  general 
expenditures  ?  It  can  be  answered  that  general  expenditures 
will  be  sustained  with  more  certainty  by  the  operations  of  the 
roads,  than  by  any  means  wdiich  are  or  can  be  produced  by 
the  present  management  of  the  public  domain  ;  and  that  it  can 
be  shown,  that  it  will  not  require  the  whole  of  the  public  lands; 
for,  by  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  1S43,  in 
which  it  is  set  forth  that  the  whole  number  of  acres  unsold  at 
that  time,  within  the  bounds  of  the  United  States,  claiming  la¬ 
titude  49°  north,  was  1,084,084,993  acres — this  estimate  not  in¬ 
cluding  Texas — and  probably  not  more  than  10,000,000  of 
acres  having  been  sold  since  that  time,  will  leave  yet  unsold 
more  than  1,100,000,000  of  acres  of  land. 

But  who  will  raise  even  these  objections?  Will  it  be  you  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  States  directly  interested?  Will 
it  be  the  old  States  who  shall  have  a  partial  benefit  only,  but 
who  shall  at  the  same  time  participate  in  the  general  benefits 
to  be  conferred?  No!  The  objections  then  must  come  from 
those  wrho  are  personally  profiting  by  the  right  of  pre-emption 
upon  every  purchase  of  land  from  the  Indians ;  from  the  spe¬ 
cious  politicians  who  for  years  have  been  securing  to  them¬ 
selves,  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  people,  magnificent  fortunes 
out  of  the  public  lands ;  from  such  as  should  like  to  see  the 
price  brought  so  low  as  to  destroy  all  interest  and  feeling  in 
them ,  on  the  part  of  the  old  States ;  and  from  all  those  who 
wrnuld  secure  their  private  interest  from  the  public  lands,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  public  good. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  men  holding  selfish  views  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  public  lands,  will  object  to  the  appropriations  of  land 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  which  shall  run  counter  to  their  pri¬ 
vate  and  political  interests;  and  although  they  should  howl  like 
wolves  having  lost  their  prey,  heed  them  not ;  contend  for  the 
appropriation  now  ;  contend  for  it  with  all  your  might,  nor 
cease  to  exert  yourselves  until  you  have  accomplished  your 
purpose — lest  that,  when  the  historian  shall  write  down  the  pro¬ 
fligacy  of  your  public  agents  for  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  public  lands,  that  you,  by  your  apathy  in  not  secu¬ 
ring  your  equitable  claims  to  them,  failed  to  insure  your  pos¬ 
terity  against  the  withering  effects  of  burdensome  taxes  ;  taxes 
which  must  have  the  effect  of  depreciating  the  value  of  your 
lands,  and  driving  from  the  State  capital  and  enterprise. 

It  only  remains  to  show  that  the  departure,  in  1827,  from  the 
equitable  policy  that  had  marked  the  disposal  of  the  public 
lands  previously  to  that  time,  has  not  only  produced  injury  to 
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the  public  interest  upon  the  domain  itself,  but  that  the  conse¬ 
quences  have  been  such  as  have  reached  your  own  firesides. 
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The  improvement  of  the  old  States,  by  canals  and  railroads, 
the  whole  of  the  departments  of  business,  your  individual  inte¬ 
rests,  are  all  of  them  so  intimately  connected  with  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  public  domain,  that  any  false  step  taken  in  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  public  lands,  any  measure  that  is  based  upon 
principles  not  conducive  to  equity,  by  which  all  the  States 
should  be  governed,  will  be  sure  to  prove  not  only  a  public 
injury,  but  it  will  reach  you  in  your  private  business  relations. 

If  this  shall  be  shown  and  understood  to  be  the  case,  you 
should  not  hesitate  one  moment  to  urge  your  equitable  claims 
in  the  public  lands,  and  secure  an  appropriation  in  aid  of  the 
roads  contended  for.  You  must  do  this,  if  it  should  take  all  of 
the  public  lands.  You  will  see  the  paramount  necessity  of  in¬ 
sisting  upon  your  claims,  because  the  appropriation  will  not 
take  them  all. 

To  show  the  bad  effects  growing  out  of  a  false  policy  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  public  lands,  I  will  state  some  isolated  facts  such 
as  you  all  know  to  be  true,  and  the  combined  operation  of  all 
of  them  upon  each  other.  Of  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  them,  you  must  be  the  judges.  The  precise 
truth  in  relation  to  the  remote,  and  as  yet  unrevealed  causes,  by 
which  some  of  these  facts  have  resulted  in  extensive  and  wide¬ 
spread'  evils,  must  remain  to  be  disclosed  by  the  historian  of 
the  country,  when  the  causes  shall  be  revealed,  which  have 
seemingly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  politicians,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States — FORGETFULNESS  OF  THE 
PAST,  NO  THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  FUTURE,  THE 
PRESENT  TIME  ALONE  AS  BEING  ALL  SUFFI¬ 
CIENT  TO  ENGROSS  THE  DELIBERATIONS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  STATESMAN. 

Even  an  old  and  long-tried  statesman,  the  Hon.  John-  C. 
Calhoun,  was  made  to  say,  in  the  report  of  a  speech  of  his, 
delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate,  last  winter,  that  he  had 
always  been  opposed  to  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  land,  but 
now  he  was  in  favour  of  a  gradual  reduction  in  each  year  for 
twelve  years;  when  all  that  should  remain  unsold  at  that  time, 
should  be  yielded  to  the  States  in  which  the  public  lands  should 
lie  !  This  stroke  of  policy  resembles  that  of  the  man  who  cal¬ 
culated  the  precise  number  of  years  he  should  live,  and  in  that 
time  expended  all  his  means  of  living.  When  in  his  old  age  he 
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was  asked,  (being  judged  by  his  respectable  appearance,)  why 
he  was  a  beggar,  his  reply  was,  that  he  was  a  poor  old  man, 
overreached  in  his  calculation  ! 

The  combined  effects  of  operations,  (each  in  themselves  be¬ 
ing  upon  a  large  scale,)  which  have  induced  to  the  perpetra¬ 
tion  of  frauds  upon  the  United  States’  government,  which  have 
also  resulted  in  the  invasion  of  your  dearest  rights,  I  will  now 
state. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  direct  your  attention  further 
back  than  the  year  1824,  when  the  New  York  canal  opened 
into  Lake  Erie.  The  completion  of  this  canal  led  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Cleveland  and  Portsmouth  canal  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  upon  which  ground  was  broken  in  1825.  In  the  year 
1826,  a  treaty  was  had  with  the  Pottawattamie  and  Miami  In¬ 
dians  for  a  donation  of  a  strip  of  land,  one  mile  in  breadth, 
commencing  near  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  and  extending 
through  Indian  lands  to  Lake  Michigan.  In  1827,  a  grant  of 
land  was  made  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  Cleveland  and 
Portsmouth  canal,  the  alternate  section  of  five  miles  upon  each 
side  of  the  Miami,  Wabash  and  Erie,  and  Illinois  canals,  and 
to  open  the  Michigan  road  from  the  Indian  lands  through  In¬ 
dianapolis  to  the  Ohio  river,  a  grant  of  one  section  to  each  mile 
of  said  road ;  altogether  amounting  to  several  millions  of  acres 
of  land.  In  1828,  a  strip  of  land,  ten  miles  wide,  running 
from  Lake  Michigan  across  the  north  end  of  the  State  of  In¬ 
diana  to  the  Ohio  state  line,  was  bought  from  the  Pottawatta¬ 
mie  Indians.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  grant  of  land  to  aid  the 
contemplated  canals  through  Indian  lands  and  through  a  wil¬ 
derness,  now  began  to  show  itself.  The  politicians  of  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  had  now  learned  that  an  election 
for  President  of  the  United  States  gave  them  an  influence  such 
as  wmuld  secure  claims  upon  the  public  lands.  Consequently, 
no  fears  w^ere  entertained  in  the  violating  a  law,  that  prohibits, . 
under  severe  penalties,  an  entry  upon  the  public  lands  before 
they  are  ordered  for  sale;  a  law  which,  (although  not  repealed,) 
since  that  time,  is  a  dead  letter.  This  ten  mile  strip  of  land  is 
a  portion  of  a  vast  extent  of  territory  possessing  the  advantages 
of  being  partly  woodland  and  partly  prairie.  A  rush  was 
made  for  this  land  long  before  the  surveyor  was  ordered  to  sur¬ 
vey  it.  And  to  secure  the  squatter  against  competition  at  public 
sale,  the  first  pre-emption  law,  except  for  a  few  sections  or  quar¬ 
ter  sections  for  special  purposes,  was  passed.  In  1831,  facilities 
being  at  length  afforded  for  the  introduction  of  provisions  to 
the  country  lying  around  Lake  Michigan,  by  means  of  the  Mi¬ 
chigan  road,  the  first  settlements  were  made  at  Michigan  city, 
Indiana,  and  Chicago,  Illinois.  In  1832,  an  Indian  treaty  wras 
concluded  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  land  lying  in  the  State  of  In- 
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diana  south  of  the  ten  mile  strip,  heretofore  noticed,  and  north 
and  west  of  the  Wabash  and  Eel  rivers,  and  a  large  tract  of 
land  lying  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  extending  beyond  the  line  of 
the  Illinois  canal — altogether  falling  not  far  short  of  20,000,000 
of  acres.  , 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  purchase  is  prairie  and  wood-land 
interspersed.  In  the  treaty  for  this  land,  special  care  was 
taken  to  secure  to  distinguished  Indians  fee  simple  “  reserves,” 
being  a  new  feature  in  Indian  treaties;  a  feature  which  is  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  perpetration  of  frauds,  both  against  the  United 
States’  government,  and  the  Indians  in  whose  favour  the  re¬ 
serves  are  provided.  The  whole  of  this  territory  was  overrun 
with  pre-emptionists.  The  pre-emption  law  of  1832  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  this  portion  of  the  public  lands.  The  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal,  within  the  State  of  Indiana,  was  now  put  under 
contract.  The  State  of  Illinois  commenced  expending  money 
upon  the  lines  of  canals  within  the  borders  of  the  State.  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  the  full  tide  of  her  improvement 
system.  The  New  York  and  Erie  canal  was  in  full  operation, 
loaded  with  emigrants,  pushing  into  the  State  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  world;  all  of  which  pro¬ 
mised  to  render  these  lands  highly  desirable. 

Thus  were  nearly  twenty  millions  of  acres  to  be  brought  into 
market  at  one  point  alone ;  to  buy  them  even  at  the  minimum 
price  required  money.  Indian  treaties,  pre-emption  laws,  and 
the  construction  of  canals,  all  combined  in  laying  the  ground¬ 
work  for  a  lar^e  speculation. 

In  connection  with  these  stupendous  operations  going  on  upon 
the  public  domain,  and  in  the  improvement  system,  it  was  re¬ 
quired  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  re¬ 
move  one  of  the  cashiers  of  a  branch  bank.  This  removal 
being  objected  to  by  the  directors  of  the  bank,  a  recharter 
of  the  bank  was  refused  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  1832,  by  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power.  In  1833,  the  Com¬ 
promise  Act,  as  it  is  called,  was  enacted  by  Congress ;  and  in 
the  same  year  Mr.  Clay’s  Land  Bill,  providing  for  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  was  vetoed,  on  the  ground, 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  land  were  alone  applicable  to 
the  general  expenditures  of  the  government. 

The  vast  expenditures  in  internal  improvements  stimulated 
into  great  activity  the  agricultural  interests.  The  Compromise 
Act  depressed  the  manufacturing  interests,  when  thousands  who 
were  engaged  in  this  business  moved  to  the  public  lands.  With 
the  exception  of  the  manufacturing  interest,  an  increased  action 
was  produced  in  all  the  departments  of  business;  but  it  was 
not  until  after  the  removal  of  the  deposites  from  the  United 
States’  Bank  to  the  State  banks,  when  the  money  was  really 
placed  within  the  grasp  of  those  who  had  laid  the  foundation 
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for  a  grand  speculation,  that  the  purchases  of  land,  schemes  of 
improvement,  and  every  other  interest  of  the  country  was  urged 
into  a  pernicious  velocity.  The  land  sales  at  once  advanced 
from  five  to  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  in  one  year.  In  the 
year  1836,  the  sales  of  land  amounted  to  twenty-five  millions 
of  dollars  !  And  although  there  was  a  falling  off  from  1836  to 
1839,  in  the  sales  of  land  each  year,  there  were  more  acres  of 
land  sold  from  the  time  the  deposites  were  removed,  to  the  year 
1839,  say  five  years,  than  were  sold  from  1796  to  the  year 
1834! 

These  facts,  the  one  bearing  upon  the  other  from  the  opening 
of  the  New  York  canal  in  1824,  to  the  explosion  of  the  banks 
in  1837,  when  fairly  and  impartially  inquired  into,  will  leave 
no  one  in  doubt  as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  opposition  and 
breaking  down  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  veto  of  Mr. 
Clay’s  land  bill,  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  the  importation  of 
bread  stuffs  from  1834  to  1837,  the  pernicious  velocity  to  which 
every  department  of  business  was  driven,  and  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments ! 

The  remote  and  most  active  agent  in  the  production  of  all 
the  great  evils  by  which  you  were  surrounded,  was  the  deep 
and  penetrating  power  of  the  frauds  practised  against  your 
equitable  claims  in  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands.  Nor  can 
you  doubt  this,  if  you  will  give  to  each  of  the  great  stirring 
events  which  transpired  fro'm  the  year  1824  to  1837  a  calm 
inquiry. 

The  character  of  the  Indian  treaty — the  passage  of  pre¬ 
emption  laws,  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  heavy  purchase  of  land 
from  the  Indians  in  the  State  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  in  1832, 
was  intended  from  the  first  step  taken  to  secure  it,  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  old  States,  and 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  partisan  politicians.  To  which 
end  an  entire  revolution  in  all  the  relations  of  the  currency  was 
brought  about,  by  the  refusal  to  re-charter  the  United  States 
Bank,  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  the  establishment  of  numer¬ 
ous  State  banks,  and  the  passage  of  the  gold  bill — making  gold 
a  legal  tender  at  7  per  cent  below  the  standard  value !  When, 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  these  great  ends,  prominent  poli¬ 
ticians  became  large  purchasers  of  public  lands — many  of 
whom  purchased  to  the  amount  of  100,000  acres — notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  had  been  accomplished,  not  only  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  land  in  the  State  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  but  in  having 
driven  every  leading  interest  of  the  country  into  a  state  of  de¬ 
rangement,  if  not  into  utter  ruin,  the  rapacity  of  the  politi¬ 
cians  was  not  satisfied — the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
his  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1837,  recommends  the 
gradual  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  to  which 
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effect  a  bill  was  introduced  into  congress,  asking  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  all  lands  that  had  been  in  market  for  15  years  and 
not  sold,  to  fifty  cents  per  acre.  There  were  in  the  year  1837, 
(wrhidh  had  been  in  market  for  15  years  and  not  sold,)  several 
millions  of  acres  of  first  rate  land.  A  large  body  of  this  land 
was  in  the  State  of  Ohio;  it  was  kept  back  from  being  sold  by 
the  grants  of  land  to  the  Wabash  and  Erie,  and  Miami  canals. 
These  canal  lands  having  been  taken  out  of  market  with  view 
to  a  high  price,  this  measure  prevented  the  sales  of  all  other 
lands  in  the  north-west  of  Ohio, — besides  these  lands  there  were 
others  lying  around  and  adjoining  Indian  reserves,  in  all  of  the 
early  purchases  of  land  from  the  Indians.  None  of  these  lands 
were  kept  back  from  being  sold,  because  they  were  worthless. 
The  removal  of  the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
the  putting  of  the  Ohio  canals  under  contract,  rendered  those 
lands  as  valuable  as  any  other  portion  of  the  public  domain. 
That  these  lands  were  marked  for  a  speculation  cannot  be 
doubted.  For  let  us  suppose,  that  a  law  had  been  passed  al¬ 
lowing  of  the  sale  of  these  lands  at  50  cents  per  acre,  what 
would  have  followed  ?  The  section  of  land  lying  the  sixth 
mile  from  the  canals  within  the  State  of  Ohio,  would  have  been 
brought  into  market  at  50  cents  per  acre,  and  the  7th,  8th,  &c.; 
so  in  regard  to  all  the  lands  surrounding  Indian  reserves.  The 
removal  of  the  Indians  about  this  time  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
'  removed  all  objections  to  the  purchase  of  these  lands. 

The  canal  lands  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  when  brought  into 
market  in  the  year  1836,  were  appraised  from  $2.75  to 
$30  per  acre;  (one  lot  of  36  acres  at  $1000  per  acre  !)  the  al¬ 
ternate  section  of  canal  lands  reserved  by  the  United  States 
was  held  at  $2.50  per  acre,  besides  being  kept  out  of  market 
— to  be  sold  at  public  sale,  with  a  view  to  a  still  higher 
price.  Under  these  circumstances,  how  many  acres  do  you 
suppose  the  poor  man,  in  whose  favour  the  reduction  of  the 
price  of  land  was  then  urged,  as  it  is  now,  would  have  been 
allowed  to  purchase  at  50  cents  per  acre?  I  tell  you  not  an 
acre — and  all  of  you  who  happen  to  know  anything  of  the 
travels  of  the  keg  of  specie  from  the  Metropolis  Bank  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  to  and  from  the  land-office,  during  the 
operation  of  the  specie  circular,  will  believe  me. 

Thus  the  appropriation  of  land  in  aid  of  the  railroads,  is  de¬ 
manded  to  prevent  the  further  enormities  growing  out  of  such 
provisions  in  Indian  treaties  as  allow  of  the  perpetration  of 
frauds  against  the  Indians  and  the  government ;  of  such  as  grow 
out  of  the  pre-emption  laws  ;  and  is  the  more  especially  demand¬ 
ed,  when  it  is  known  that  the  State  of  Ohio  sold  land  for  a  fair 
equivalent,  of  which  no  one  had  cause  of  complaint — and  be¬ 
cause  it  would  cause  a  watchfulness,  a  look-out  for  all  speculat- 
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ing  politicians. — It  is  demanded,  because  it  would  be  the  surest 

means  of  keeping  in  equipoise  all  the  leading  interests  of  the 

country. 
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The  appropriation  of  land  in  the  peculiar  manner  which  I 
have  recommended,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads  from 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  the  Mississippi  river ;  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  Louisville,  Kentucky ;  from  Charleston  (South  Carolina) 
to  Cincinnati;  from  Beaufort  (North  Carolina)  to  Raleigh,  and 
thence  to  intersect  with  the  Charleston  road  ;  from  Richmond 
(Virginia)  to  Guyandotte,  thence  to  Cincinnati,  thence  to  Indian¬ 
apolis  ;  from  Baltimore  to  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac; 
from  Jersey  City,  (New  Jersey,)  to  Easton,  Pennsylvania; 
thence  to  Tamaqua — is  demanded  for  purposes  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  whole  community.  Firstly,  it  will  secure 
the  speedy  construction  of  these  valuable  outlets  of  trade  of  the 
interior.  Secondly,  it  will  secure  the  payment  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  all  State  debts  that  may  be  created  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  roads.  Thirdly,  the  peculiar  disposition  which 
I  have  recommended  to  be  made  of  the  joint  balance  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  land,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  roads  constructed 
by  the  aid  of  the  appropriation,  will  facilitate  the  payment  of 
the  principal  of  the  existing  debts  of  the  several  States,  leaving 
an  income  to  be  applied  exclusively  in  aid  of  the  school  fund 
of  the  States,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatsoever. 

The  appropriation  of  land  to  secure  enduring  benefits,  is 
peculiarly  demanded  under  the  existing  administration  of  the 
public  domain.  It  is  demanded  more  especially,  at  a  time 
when  the  strongest  efforts  are  being  made  to  dissipate  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain  in  formal  messages  to  Congress  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  not  only  favouring  the  reduction  of  the 
price  of  land,  but  urging  free  gifts  of  land.  There  is  a  bill  now 
before  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  territorial 
government  west  of  the  State  of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  by  which 
it  xs  contemplated  to  give  to  settlers  the  following  inducements 
— to  the  husband,  one  section  of  land  ;  to  the  wife,  one  quarter 
section  ;  and  to  the  children,  a  portion  also  ;  making  a  donation 
of  more  than  a  thousand  acres  to  one  family.  Whilst  you,  who 
are  closely  bound  to  the  soil  of  your  nativity — the  graves  of 
your  fathers,  by  ties  which  are  not  easily  broken,  unless  from 
causes  such  as  drive  the  foreigners  amongst  us — the  oppression 
of  taxes, — have  little  disposition  to  participate  in  these  gifts. 
Even  if  you  desire  to  do  so,  your  removal  would  have  serious 
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consequences.  It  would  constantly  weaken  the  old  States,  by 
drawing  off  from  them  their  population,  enterprise  and  talent. 
Taxes  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  free  gift  of  land  on  the  other, 
must  furnish  strong  inducements  to  a  change  of  habitation  but 
you,  I  think,  have  ties  still  stronger  to  bind  you  to  the  soil.  And 
should  you  not  participate  in  these  free  gifts,  who  will  ?  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  foreigners  who  are  annually  crowded 
upon  our  shores — either  to  escape  from  the  pauperism  conse¬ 
quent  upon  oppressive  taxation,  or  from  the  claims  of  justice 
in  their  native  land.  It  is  the  foreigner,  when  he  has  already 
broken  the  ties  of  his  nativity,  that  will  prefer  to  take  land  at 
a  free  gift — your  own  State!  improvements,  for  which  you  are 
taxed  without  the  most  distant  hope  of  relief,  except  from  the 
public  lands,  will  afford  him  an  easy  conveyance  to  this  new 
territory,  where  land  is  to  be  had  a  free  gift !  Nothing  but  first 
choice  land  will  suit  him,  the  whole  country  will  be  overrun 
with  a  sparse  population — sparse  settlements  will  extend  them¬ 
selves  far  and  wide- — -every  60,000  inhabitants  will  be  entitled 
to  a  State  organization,  of  which  the  majority  will  be  foreign¬ 
ers.  Only  think  of  it !  Here  it  is  where  the  American  dema¬ 
gogue— -the  unworthy  son  of  the  soil — will  luxuriate  in  a  popu¬ 
lation,  having  no  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  our  laws  or  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  and  no  inclination  to  learn  more  of  them 
than  a  free  gift  of  land  will  teach  him  -whose  ideas  of  liberty  ( 
are  derived  from  the  practical  fact  that  every  one  is  allowed 
to  take  that  which  may  please  him  best.  Here  it  is,  that  the 
demagogue  will  find  his  most  available  associates  and  support¬ 
ers,  as,  armed  with  an  unmeaning  collection  of  modern  political 
catch-words,  he  proclaims  to  an  astonished  world,  that  Ameri¬ 
can  nationality  consists  in  forgetting  the  past,  and  having  no 
thought  for  the  future  !  that  the  highest  quality  of  the  statesman 
is  to  take  care  of  the  present! 

The  free  gift  of  land  is  not  all  that  is  contemplated — a  road 
through  the  rocky  mountains  is  to  be  opened  at  your  propor¬ 
tional  expense.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  have  a  tax  from 
which  there  is  no  hope  of  escape,  caused  by  a  canal  by  which 
access  to  the  public  lands  is  made  easy,  to  the  enormous  in- 
' t  crease  of  their  value.  It  is  not  enough  that  those  lands  should 
be  taken  from  you,  and  made  a  free  gift  to  strangers.  It  is 
not  enough  that  they  are  to  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  manner, 
as  not  to  relieve  the  general  expenditures  of  the  country  in  the 
slightest  proportion.  It  is  not  enough  that  your  State  taxes  are 
crushing  your  energies.  But  you  must  have  your  burdens  in¬ 
creased  by  the  expenses  of  territorial  governments  lying  far 
beyond  a  progressive  population ;  and  by  the  cost  of  opening 
roads  even  through  the  rocky  mountains,  which  will  alone 
benefit  those  upon  whom  your  land  is  bestowed  as  a  free  gift — 
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roads,  which  in  their  construction  must  impoverish  you,  while 
they  will  enrich  the  partisan  politician  who  struggles  to  sad¬ 
dle  them  upon  you  !  Will  you  submit  to  such  a  disposal  of  the 
public  lands — your  lands — while  you  may  justly  claim  a  portion 
of  your  own,  in  order  that  you  may  bring  into"  closer  commu¬ 
nion  with  you  the  State  of  Kentucky,  by  routes  several  hundred 
miles  shorter  than  those  heretofore  allowed  by  the  intervening 
mountain  barriers  ?  Shall  the  rights  of  Kentucky  be  set  aside 
— shall  the  interests  of  all  the  old  States  be  overlooked — shall 
the  interests  of  the  new  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
with  their  rapidly  increasing  population,  be  robbed  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  would  soon  place  them,  in  interest  and  feeling, 
by  the  side  of  the  old  States?  And  all  for  what  ?  The  pam¬ 
pering  of  a  settlement  of  foreigners  from  all  nations,  and  for 
aught  I  know,  a  few  aspiring  demagogues  thirsting  after  the 
possession  of  mineral  lands — a  free  gift!  You  are  asked  to 
submit  to  all  this,  at  a  time  when  the  brains  of  your  own  states¬ 
men  are  disturbed  to  find  new  objects  of  taxation,  having  al¬ 
ready  reached  every  species  of  property  and  every  occupation. 
At  a  crisis  such  as  this,  you  must  perceive  that  no  tax  which 
can  be  named  will  have  the  same  equitable  bearing  as  the  de¬ 
mand  and  payment  of  a  fair  equivalent,  for  an  acre  of  good 
public  land  in  the  first  purchase  of  it,  benefiting  and  enriching 
alike  the  government  that  sells  and  the  citizens  who  purchase 
it.  The  extent  and  power  of  the  influence  of  the  public  domain 
is  such,  when  viewed  in  all  its  bearings,  that  in  a  departure 
from  the  principles  of  equity  in  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands, 
will  be  found  dangers  of  the  most  stupendous  magnitude,  im¬ 
minently  threatening  the  permanency  of  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  alike  destructive  of  the  welfare  of  your  State  and 
your  individual  prosperity.  The  appropriation  of  land  in  aid 
of  the  railroads  is  contended  for,  as  the  best  security  against 
the  violation  of  the  principles  established  by  the  patriotic  found¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States  government,  for  the  administration 
and  equitable  disposal  of  the  public  domain. 

Old-fashioned  as  it  may  seem  to  be  in  this  age  of  crudities, 
when  all  is  lost  sight  of  except  the  present  time,  to  seek  wis¬ 
dom  and  advice  from  the  councils  of  the  patriots  of  ’76, — men 
who  sacrificed  the  present  upon  the  altar  of  their  high  hopes  of 
the  future — my  advice  to  you  nevertheless  is,  that  you  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  governed  by  the  conclusions  they  arrived  at  in 
the  Congress  of  1802,  years  after  the  public  lands  first  engaged 
their  attention,  their  deliberative  scrutinv  and  most  anxious  so- 
licitude. 

Whilst  it  is  yet  in  your  power,  make  an  appropriation  of 
public  lands,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  railroads  con¬ 
tended  for  in  these  letters,  and  all  such  others  as  shall  have  the 
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effect  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  old  States  and  the  new 
conjointly !  Adopt,  as  a  rule  in  this  matter,  an  act  passed  by 
the  last  Congress  in  which  the  thirteen  old  States  alone  were 
assembled,  at  a  time  when  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future 
were  made  to  bear  upon  their  deliberations. 

I  here  recite  part  of  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  the  year 
1802,  which  looked  singly  to  the  opening  of  common  roads  and 
a  regularly  progressive,  continuous  settlement  of  the  public 
domain. 

The  preamble  is  in  these  words,  “  An  act  to  enable  the  east¬ 
ern  division  of  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river,  to 
form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  states,  and  for  other  purposes.”  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  section  7,  “  And  be  it  further  enacted  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  propositions  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  offered  to  the 
convention  of  the  eastern  State  of  said  territory  when*  formed, 
for  their  free  acceptance  or  rejection,  which,  if  accepted  of  by 
the  convention,  shall  be  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.” 

The  first  proposition  is,  that  section  No.  16  shall  be  granted 
for  common  school  purposes;  the  second  relates  to  salt  springs; 
the  third,  “  that  the  one-twentieth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands 
lying  within  said  State  sold  by  Congress  from  and  after  the 
30th  day  of  June  next,  shall  be  applied  to  the  laying  out  and 
making  of  public  roads  leading  from  the  navigable  waters 
emptying  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Ohio  river,  to  said  State 
and  through  the  same ;  such  roads  to  be  laid  out  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Congress,  with  the  consent  of  the  several  States 
through  which  the  roads  shall  pass :  Provided,  that  the  state 
shall  irrevocably  pass  a  law,  exempting  all  lands  sold  by  con¬ 
gress  for  five  years  after  the  date  of  sale  from  taxation  for  any 
purpose  whatever.” 

The  appropriation  of  land  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
roads  is  demanded  upon  the  ground,  that  Congress  cannot,  by 
any  measure  simply  affecting  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  se¬ 
cure  to  the  government  and  the  people  equally  extended  ad¬ 
vantages. 

It  is  demanded  as  the  best  security  against  private  usurpa¬ 
tions,  regardless  of  the  public  good. 

It  is  demanded  because  it  will  confer  like  advantages  to  the 
Atlantic  States  and  new  States — and  because  it  will  relieve  the 
States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  in  the  only  possible  way  by 
which  these  States,  in  point  of  privileges,  can  be  placed  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  other  new  States. 

It  is  demanded  because  the  advantages  to  the  old  and  new 
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States  will  be  of  a  paramount  character  operating  equally  upon 
both. 

It  is  demanded  because  the  extension  of  the  roads  to  the 
Mississippi  will  secure  the  equitable  disposal  of  the  public  lands 
lying  west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  ample  provision  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  roads  through  Iowa  and  Missouri. 

These,  and  many  other  considerations  of  the  deepest  moment, 
which  must  have  impressed  themselves  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  as  he  perused  the  foregoing  communications,  will  render 
unnecessary  any  apology  for  the  claim  I  have  made  upon  his 
time'.  My  next,  and  final  letter,  will  present  a  running  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  whole  subject;  after  accomplishing  which  I 
am  prepared  to  fall  back  to  my  accustomed  obscurity,  clear  of 
the  guilt  of  neglected  duty  to  my  country;  and  in  the  hope  that 
my  fellow  citizens  will  take  care  that  they  may  claim  a  like 
exemption  for  themselves,  in  their  action  upon  the  facts  which 
I  have  laid  before  them. 
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Rational  liberty  cannot  long  exist  in  a  community  where  one 
portion  of  it  shall  continue  to  be  favoured  in  the  enjoyment  of 
special  privileges ;  whilst  another  is  impoverished  by  the  same 
means  through  which  these  benefits  are  conferred.  The  new 
States,  for  example,  in  the  free  gift  of  a  school  fund  and  large 
grants  of  land  for  internal  improvements,  will  have  advantages 
which  will  always  give  them  a  higher  standard  than  the  old 
States  can  attain,  unless  the  latter  also  can  claim  and  appropri¬ 
ate  to  their  use  equal  advantages  arising  out  of  the  public  lands. 
This  will  always  be  seen  in  each  new  State  when  it  shall  have 
a  population  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  now  the  third 
State  in  the  Union.  Should  the  price  of  land  be  reduced  to 
25  cents  per  acre,  or  bestowed  as  a  free  gift,  the  people  of 
Ohio,  like  those  of  the  old  States,  will  have  the  mortification  of 
beholding  swarms  of  emigrants  pouring  from  her  territory, 
draining  her  of  industry,  enterprise  and  capital,  and  seeking 
new  homes  where  land  may  be  had  as  a  free  gift. 

1  have  shown,  in  the  departure  from  wholesome  regulations 
in  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  that  the  improvement  system 
itself  was  stimulated  into  an  excess  which  led  to  the  adoption 
and  ratification  of  Indian  treaties  and  pre-emption  laws,  having 
for  their  object  high  speculation ;  inducing  to  selfish  rapacity 
in  the  heads  of  departments,  members  of  Congress,  land  officers, 
Indian  agents,  and  commissioners  of  Indian  treaties ;  false  lights 
being  hung  out  as  leading  to  the  harbours  of  safety,  while  the 
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authors  of  those  schemes  were  projecting  the  most  iniquitous 
frauds  upon  the  government  in  relation  to  the  public  lands — so 
much  so,  that  the  public  treasure  was  made  to  overflow,  by- 
means  among  which  may  be  stated  the  repeated  use  of  the 
same  deposit,  in  which  the  same  keg  of  specie  performed  the 
functions  of  hundreds  of  payments,  (as  in  the  case  of  the  keg 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  said  to  have  been  kept  passing  con¬ 
tinually  from  and  to  the  bank  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  land 
office  alternately,  after  the  issue  of  the  specie  circular,)  whilst 
the  poor,  and  more  especially  those  connected  with  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interest,  were  made  to  experience  absolute  want. 

It  is  an  admitted  truth,  that  like  causes  will  produce  like 
effects ;  consequently  an  appropriation  of  land  in  aid  of  the 
roads  contended  for,  is  loudly  demanded  to  secure  such  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  public  lands  as  to  guard  against  the  repetition  of 
abuses  which  must  stimulate  agriculture  to  a  depravity  of  ap¬ 
petite  leading  it  to  gorge  itself  on  its  own  proper  vitals.  The 
New  York  and  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Richmond  and 
Guyandotte  railroads,  will  unerringly  lead  to  results  such  as  I 
have  shown,  in  the  combined  operation  of  the  improvement 
system  and  the  public  lands,  by  which  commerce  and  agricul¬ 
ture  were  stimulated,  whilst  manufactures  were  depressed. 

I  have  shown  that  the  extent  and  influence  of  the  public  do¬ 
main  are  so  vast,  that  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  government 
they  will  continue  to  baffle  Congress  and  prevent  the  desirable 
equilibrium  between  all  the  leading  interests  of  the  country, 
until  the  true  value  of  this  domain  shall  be  understood  and  ap¬ 
preciated  by  you,  the  people,  and  your  appointed  agents ;  then, 
and  then  only,  may  we  hope  to  see  it  so  regulated  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  I  have  shown 
that  the  means  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  ob¬ 
viously  demand  the  appropriation  of  land  to  the  roads  contend¬ 
ed  for,  together  with  the  maintenance  of  the  price  of  land  at 
its  present  height,  so  that  it  shall  be  made  to  pay  one  half  the 
cost  of  the  roads,  and  the  bonus  for  the  iron  used  upon  them, 
which  it  will  unquestionably  do.  I  have  shown,  not  only  that 
this  measure  would  put  a  stop  to  the  speculations  and  frauds 
upon  the  public  lands,  but  that,  in  the  grand  summing  up  of  its 
various  advantages,  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  will  be  found  to 
have  obtained  possession  at  the  least  cost ;  and  further,  that  the 
early  application  of  the  public  lands  in  the  manner  described, 
being  the  best  means  by  which  to  keep  down  forever  the  rate 
of  taxation  in  this  highly  favoured  country,  would  ultimately 
elevate  us  to  a  climax  of  greatness  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Under  such  auspicious  circumstances  I  contend  for  that 
just  and  honest  appropriation  of  public  lands  which  shall  re- 
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dound  to  the  benefit  of  posterity.  I  contend  for  the  immediate 
reduction  and  the  final  abolishment  of  State  taxes,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  school  fund,  and  an  approximation  to¬ 
wards  an  equality  amongst  all  of  the  States  in  relation  to  the 
public  domain,  rather  than  that  we  should  permit  prodigal 
waste  by  the  present  age,  exclusively,  or  that  it  should  alone  be 
looked  upon  as  a  legitimate  source  for  the  creation  of  political 
capital,  leading  to  consequences  such  as  I  have  shown  to  be  of 
a  disorganizing  character,  not  only  to  the  fundamental  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country,  but  to  sound  morals  and  POLITICAL 
HONESTY. 

If  I  am  right  as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  in  1837,  and  the  many  other  results  growing 
out  of  the  systems  of  public  improvement  and  the  public  lands, 
and,  if  it  be  admitted,  that  all  conclusions  drawn  from  false 
data,  ought  to  be  rejected  in  the  argument,— then,  some  of  the 
evils  which  have  grown  out  of  the  prosecution  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  system,  without  regard  to  the  other  leading  interests  of 
the  country,  can  be  philosophically  accounted  for.  If,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  Government,  erroneous  opinions  are  held  by  men  in 
whom  great  confidence  is  placed,  the  extent  of  evils  growing 
out  of  this  error  of  opinion,  is  in  just  ratio  to  the  power  entrust¬ 
ed  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  them. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  message  to  an  ex¬ 
tra  session  of  Congress  in  1837,  while  noticing  the  causes  of 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  uses  these  words.  “  The 
history  of  trade  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  affords  the  most  convincing  evidence  that  our  present 
condition  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  over  action  in  all  of  the 
departments  of  business ;  an  over  action,  deriving,  perhaps,  its 
great  impulse  from  antecedent  causes,  but  stimulated  to  its  de¬ 
structive  consequences,  by  excessive  issues  of  bank  paper,  and 
by  other  facilities  for  the  acquisition  and  the  enlargement  of 
credit.” 

Had  the  President  fully  understood  the  combined  effects  or 
the  land  speculations,  the  public  works,  the  Compromise  Act, 
the  cancelling  of  the  duty  on  railroad  iron,  and  the  extensive 
issue  of  State  scrip  at  rates  above  par,  by  which  ample  means  for 
the  inflation  of  commerce  was  acquired,  he  would  not  have 
used  the  word  “  perhaps nor  would  he  have  charged  the 
banks  as  having  stimulated  currency  or  credit  to  destructive 
consequences.  The  truth  in  relation  to  banking  is,  that  banks 
may  be  forced  to  a  contraction  of  their  business  for  their  own 
safety,  but  an  antecedent  cause  must  exist  to  enable  them  to 
expand ! 

The  true  cause  of  the  evil  not  being  laid  down  or  understood, 
the  evil  was  continued,  and  instead  of  being  remedied,  it  became 
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aggravated — for  example ;  while  the  fourth  instalment  of  the 
surplus  revenue  was  withheld  from  the  States,  heavy  appropri¬ 
ations  were  made  in  the  highest  spirit  of  the  stimulating  princi¬ 
ple  :  such  was  the  effect  of  the  Florida  war,  at  a  cost  of 
30,000,000  of  dollars. 

And  at  this  time,  with  a  Mexican  war — lands  in  the  new 
States  reduced  to  25  cents  per  acre, — lands  west  of  the  States 
a  free  gift, — the  construction  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail¬ 
road, — such  roads  as  are  contemplated  in  the  States  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Virginia  and  Ohio — such  roads  as  will  naturally  grow 
out  of  the  excitement  which  will  be  produced  by  these  exten¬ 
sive  operations, — and  an  ad  valorem  tariff, — the  results  may 
be  even  more  disastrous,  than  were  those  which  convulsed  and 
prostrated  the  business  interests  of  the  country  in  1840. 

Having  seen  the  credit  of  the  State  brought  so  low,  that  the 
word  repudiation  did  not  blister  the  tongues  of  those  amongst 
you  who  uttered  that  word,  or  bow  them  down  to  the  ground 
with  shame ;  now  that  you  have  escaped  from  that  reproach, 
seeing  that  your  State  stock  is  yet  below  par,  and  that  there  is 
yet  one  bright  and  green  spot  left  within  your  borders,  where 
the  credit  of  a  corporation  has  not  been  impaired,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  disasters  that  fell  so  heavily  upon  your  State  finances 
— which  green  spot  in  the  desert  is  the  City  or  Philadelphia, 
— is  it  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  prudence,  to  risk  the 
prostration  of  the  credit  of  the  city  by  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  upon  the  main  line  of  your  State  canal,  when  the  ef- 
'  feet  would  necessarily  be,  in  the  event  of  both  State  and  city 
credit  being  impaired,  to  prostrate  the  credit  of  the  State  to  a 
point  so  low,  that  all  hope  of  paying  off  her  debt  would  be  lost 
forever?  Let  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  not  deceive  them¬ 
selves.  When  it  is  said  that  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  is  to 
pay  off  the  State  debt,  it  ought  to  be  shown  how  it  will  have  this 
effect.  When  it  is  said  that  the  increased  travel  upon  the 
road  from  Lancaster  to  Philadelphia  will  do  this,  then  it  ought 
to  be  shown  that  the  travel  will  not  be  drawn  off  at  Downing- 
town  to  avoid  the  inclined  plane.  The  pretension  that  the 
main  line  must  first  be  made,  and  then  that  the  northern  route 
must  also  be  made,  must  be  merely  intended  to  induce  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  road  now  before  the  public;  for 
it  does  not  admit  of  an  argument,  that  if  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  should  be  completed,  the  next  most  approved  step 
would  be  to  expend  the  means  necessary  to  complete  the 
northern  route,  not  upon  this  route,  but  on  a  road  from  Pitts¬ 
burg  to  the  Mississippi  river.  But,  as  an  extension  of  railroad 
west  from  Pittsburg  would  not  touch  your  Beaver  and  Erie 
canal  except  at  the  town  of  Beaver,  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  as 
it  would  not  relieve,  or  give  one  single  advantage  to  the  north¬ 
western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  the  northern  route,  with  a 
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branch  to  Pittsburg,  and  also  to  Erie,  would  be  vastly  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  State  and  the  city,  while  it  would  give  the 
north-west  of  Pennsylvania  a  choice  of  markets  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

A  railroad  through  Pennsylvania,  having  for  its  object  the 
western  trade,  oughtlo  be  laid  on  a  5  feet  10  inch,  or  6  feet  gauge, 
wdiich  would  secure  a  greater  amount  of  speed,  and  a  heavier 
amount  of  draught,  than  a  four  feet  eight  inch  gauge.  But 
even  if  the  advantages  were  equal  in  speed  and  draught,  the  wide 
road  ought  to  be  preferred,  for  the  reason  that  the  passenger 
cars  could  be  constructed  on  a  scale  that  would  enable  the 
Railroad  Company  to  provide  many  more  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences  for  travellers,  by  day  and  night,  than  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  largest  cars  upon  a  four  feet  eight  inch  road. 
Connected  wdth  a  large  car,  one  other  advantage  presents  it¬ 
self,  which  is  of  no  small  import,  both  to  the  people  of  the  east 
and  the  west;  it  is  this — the  large  car  would  allow  room  for 
the  transportation  of  fat  cattle.  It  is  estimated  that  thetallowr 
of  the  ox  lost  by  driving  him  to  a  distant  market,  will  pay  for 
his  transportation,  in  the  living  state  upon  a  railroad  :  and  thus, 
whilst  a  well-devised  and  extensive  railroad  would  incite  to  en¬ 
larged  operations  in  all  the  departments  of  business,  it  would 
also  furnish  every  variety  of  provisions,  either  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  Atlantic  cities  and  manufacturing  towns,  or  for  ex¬ 
portation  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

Now  I  contend  that  the  best  means  to  attain  the  desirable  ob¬ 
jects  advocated  by  the  friends  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad — 
that  is — to  secure  the  western  trade,  and  pay  off  the  debts  of  the 
State,  will  be  to  adopt  the  railroad  routes  described  in  these  let¬ 
ters,  together  with  the  application  of  the  means  recommended  as 
aids  in  their  construction.  To  say  that  a  grant  of  land  cannot  be 
obtained  for  this  purpose,  when  efforts  are  making  to  give  this 
land  awTay,  would  be  to  say  that  you  and  the  people  of  other 
States  do  not  understand  their  own  interests,  or  that  they  pos¬ 
sess  no  longer  the  powrer  of  self-government.  Although,  at  first 
sight,  the  whole  project  seems  to  be  vast,  yet  if  it  be  properly  or¬ 
ganized, if  in  its  prosecution  other  leading  interests  of  the  country 
be  not  overlooked,  and  if  the  whole  operations  be  guarded  against 
the  production  of  a  foreign  debt,  it  can  be  carried  through  in 
nearly  the  same  time  that  will  be  required  to  finish  the  New 
York  and  Erie,  and  the  contemplated  Pennsylvania,  Virginia 
and  Ohio  roads,  producing  no  reaction  of  a  disastrous  charac¬ 
ter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia 
and  Ohio  roads,  if  not  guarded  against  the  use  of  foreign  iron  and 
other  materials,  will  create  a  very  heavy  foreign  debt,  and  the 
revulsions  and  disasters  that  will  follow  must  be  such  as  have 
been  experienced  already  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  ap- 
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propriation  of  land  being  made,  and  each  State  having  organ¬ 
ized  a  company,  the  interest  of  each  would  dictate  that  the 
roads  should  be  finished  in  nearly  the  same  given  time.  Each 
State  ought  to  commence  the  road  at  such  a  point  as  would  open 
the  greatest  immediate  facilities  to  trade,  while  securing  a  con¬ 
nection  with  the  adjoining  State  in  the  shortest  time.  For  ex¬ 
ample — in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  one  track 
of  road  would  have  the  power  that  two  tracks  would  have  in 
Pennsylvania — the  road  from  the  State  line  westward  lying 
in  straight  lines  for  many  miles,  and  upon  a  very  low  grade.* 
The  Pennsylvania  Company  should  commence  at  Williamsport, 
in  order  to  meet  the  Ohio  Company,  and  would  avail  itself  of 
the  Susquehannah  Canal,  the  Reading  and  Columbia  railroads, 
to  forward  the  trade,  until  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Wil¬ 
liamsport  should  be  completed.  The  point  of  time  would  now 
present  itself  when  the  city  and  districts  ought  to  come  for¬ 
ward  to  aid  in  the  full  completion  of  the  road  through  the  Gi¬ 
rard  coal  lands.  Every  thing  being  thus  secured  for  enlarged 
and  scarcely  calculable  advantages,  neither  State  nor  city  could 
suffer  any  such  evil,  by  a  subscription  to  the  stock  of  this  im¬ 
provement,  as  must  inevitably  be  the  result  of  the  present  sub¬ 
scription  on  the  part  of  the  city  to  the  Pennsylvania  road.  If 
the  road  from  Easton  to  Tamaqua,  authorized  by  the  last  Le¬ 
gislature  of  Pennsylvania,  should  not  be  constructed  before  the 
time  when  it  shall  be  required  to  make  a  road  from  Williams¬ 
port  to  Philadelphia,  the  proper  time  would  also  be  presented 
to  the  citizens  of  New  York  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the 
New  Jersey  Company  road,  from  New  York  to  Easton,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Company  from  Easton  to  Tamaqua. 

On  the  way  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  would  have  the  heaviest  part  of  the  road  to  con¬ 
struct,  because  Pennsylvania  has  nearly  tfie  whole  of  the  road 
from  Conshohocken  to  the  Maryland  line  graded,  with  a  large 
amount  of  materials  upon  the  route.  Maryland  also  has  a 
portion  of  this  route  graded.  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee,  would  be  governed  by  like  circumstances,  and  thus, 
by  a  careful  observance  of  the  caution  given  above,  viz.,  to 
commence  operations  in  each  State  at  the  points  most  favoura¬ 
ble  to  an  early  connection  with  the  adjoining  States,  a  lively 
interest  would  be  excited  from  the  beginning,  and  a  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  be  secured  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

If  it  be  true  that  experience  teaches  wisdom,  then  you  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  a  system  of  improvement  such 
as  I  contend  for,  with  such  guards  as  should  prevent  a  foreign 

*  Pennsylvania  will  require  two  tracks,  because  the  grades  are  higher — the 
curves  more  frequent  and  greater — while  she  will  draw  an  additional  trade  from  the 
Pittsburg  and  Erie  branches. 
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debt,  might  have  prevented  the  many  destructive  consequences 
and  various  disasters  which  have  followed  the  mis-called 
“  improvement  system  of  Pennsylvania/’  and  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  more  than  forty  millions  of  dollars — to  say  nothing  of 
the  waste  of  six  millions  of  State  stock,  and  the  three  instal¬ 
ments  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States,  besides  the 
millions  of  company  expenditures — would  have  secured  the 
opening  of  an  avenue  of  trade  to  the  Mississippi  river,  which 
wrould  now  be  in  full  operation,  remunerating  the  State  and  city 
for  the  cost  of  the  improvement  one  hundred  fold.  And  will 
you  now,  rather  than  secure  advantages  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  lost  sight  of,  permit  impulsive  action,  such  as  caused 
the  abortion  of  your  State  improvements,  again  to  secure  de¬ 
struction  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  everlasting  injury  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  when  by  her  geographical  position  she 
commands  the  interior  of  the  country  in  a  manner  so  striking 
that  when  she  shall  profit  most,  the  west  and  southwest  on  the 
one  end,  New  York,  the  northern  cities,  and  Baltimore  on  the 
other,  will  also  profit  most? 

Fellow-citizens,  I  have  done! 


